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Winter Hats and Bonnets.—Figs, 1-6. 

Tue hat Fig. 1 is of olive beaver. The brim, which is faced smoothly 
with olive velvet, is broad in the front, somewhat narrower in the back, 
and rolls upward on the left side, forming a revers. A ribbon scarf eight 
inches wide, in diagonal stripes of claret-colored velvet and brocade in 
myrtle green, dull red, and peacock blue, is twisted negligently about 
the hat, lying loosely on the brim, and is caught down on the right side 
with a deer’s hoof in gilded mountings. Five 
olive ostvich feathers are grouped on the left 
side, two of them demi-long plumes, which droop 
over the brim in the back, and three small 
tips that curl forward. 

The hat Fig. 2 has a high sloping 
crown of napped black felt and a 
brim four inches and a half wide, 
the outer two inches of which are of 
shaggy felt. The brim 
is unwired, and is 
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beaver hat, with a broad halo brim, which is wired, 
and dented in the back. The wire is on the out- 
side of the brim, and is concealed under a nar- 
row bias fold of garnet satin. On the middle of 
the front the brim is tacked back on the crown 
under bows of garnet satin-faced plush ribbon, 
and a bouquet of plush flowers and foliage. Large 
bows of similar ribbon trim the hat on the out- 
side. 

The hat Fig. 5, which is of garnet napped felt, 
has a high sloping crown, and a brim which is 
broad and projecting in the front, drooping on the 
sides, and narrowed to half the width in the back. 
it is bound with a garnet feather band. A large 
three-cornered scarf of garnet moiré is formed 
into full puffs on the left side and the front of 
the hat, held down with a bronze and steel clasp 
on the right side of the front, and carried in folds 
along the right side. A long shrimp pink ostrich 
plume, which shades into garnet at the tips is 
secured on the left side, and droops over the back 
of the hat. 

The myrtle green hat, Fig. 6, has a high Mother 
Hubbard crown of napped felt, and a wide shag- 
gy beaver brim, which is turned up and fastened 
to the crown on the left side. A wide bias scarf 
of myrtle green plush is fastened by one end un- 
der the front of the revers, brought across the 
front of the hat, and twisted in soft folds along 
the brim to the back end of the revers, where it 
is carried underneath and fastened. Three old 
gold ostrich feathers, shading into garnet at the 
tips, are fastened on the front of the crown, and 
curve outward over the revers and the front of 
the hat. A gilt ornament is on the plush scarf 
at the right side. 
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IIARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE A’. 110, issued De- 
cember 6, contains an interesting historical article 
entitled * A War for an Archbishop,” by MX. 
GrorGct Cary EGGLEston, tllustrated ; a brill- 
iant description of the game of “ Foot-Ball,” by 
SuHERwoop Rysx, idlustrated with engravings 
and diagrams ; the usual installment of the serial 
story, illustrated; an amusing sketch entitled 
“ Max Rander’s Adventure in Berlin,” by Mat- 
THEW WHITE, JUN. ; @ short story called“ Ama- 
teur Indians,” by the popular author MR. JAMES 
Oris; together with other articles of interest. 
The illustrations form a feature of special attrac- 
tion. The front page shows a group of dogs ; on 
the opening pages are given a beautiful art pic- 
ture, entitled “ The Two Pets,” and one of the 
coast of Spitsbergen, illustrating an article by Mr. 
BARNET PHILLIPS; while the readers’ sense of 
humor is delighted by MR. PAI.MER Cox’s sketch- 
es showing the marvels that took place on the oc- 
casion of the wedding of “ The Owl and Bat.” 


_ — 





SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


An ILLUSTRATED EIGH?T-rAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
containing a double-page picture, entitled 


“STIRRING THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING,” 


ts issued gratuitously with the Number of Har- 
rer’s WEEKLY for December 10. 

A similar SUvPLUMENT will be sent out gra- 
tuitously with the Number of HARvER’S WEEKLY 
Jor December 17. 





NEW STORY BY THOMAS HARDY. 


The first chapter of a new short story by this 
popular novelist, entitled 
“BENIGHTED TRAVELLERS,” 
will be found in the Number of HAKVER’s WEEK- 
iv for December 10. 











NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
WRECK OF THE GROSVENOR.” 





The next Number of Harrrr’s Bazar will 
contain the opening chapters of a thrilling nauti- 
cal romance of love, adventure, and shipwreck, 
beautifully illustrated, entitled 

“THE LADY MAUD,” 
by the popular novelist W.CLAKK RUSSELL, au- 
thor of “ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” ete., ele. 





XB Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with numerous full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Ladies’ Winter Walking, 
Visiting, Evening, and House Dresses ; Misses’ 
Suits ; Ladies Cloaks, Coats,and Mantles ; Girls’ 
Dresses and Wrappings ; Dolls’ Dresses (with 
Cut Paper Patterns); Fichus, Collars, Muffs, 
foot-Muffs, Basket Stands, Kugs, and various 
fancy articles suitable for holiday gifts; wit 
rich literary and artistic attractions. 


TAKING CHRISTMAS BY THE 
FORELOCK. 

N the holiday season generosity becomes 
the king of virtues, and the rest do him 
homage. To give is the duty as well as the 
delight of the time. Nothing can be friend- 
lier than this desire to rejoice child, friend, 
and neighbor with some visible token of the 
affection in which they are held. But, as 
Falstaff observes, “it was always yet the 
trick of our English nation, if they have a 
good thing, to make it too common.” In 
most households where the Christmas custom 








is cherished, and money is not plentiful, the 
two or three weeks before the 25th of De- 
cember are a saturnalia of frenzied labor. 

The birthday of the Lord do we keep? It 
is far more like the celebration of the advent 
of some malicious imp. Early in the morn- 
ing and late at night crochet-hoeks, knit- 
ting-pins, worsted needles, paint-brushes, 
are plied, at first with the energy of enthu- 
siasm, then with the feverishness of excite- 
ment, finally with the desperation of despair. 
The children, for whose pleasure more than 
half this weary labor is attempted, make in- 
timate acquaintance with grief, in the form 
of postponements, inattention, and snubs. 
The friends to whom is dedicated the remain- 
ing toil receive but scant courtesy meantime, 
whether of letters or visits, and are visibly 
in the way if théy call. All other concerns, 
domestic or foreign, are bridged over in 
some hand-to-mouth fashion till the dies 
ire, which should be the dies beate memoria, 
is past. And the Christmas sun is all too 
apt to shine on mothers, sisters, and aunts 
worn out with the strain of overtaking the 
impossible, on fathers and husbands irri- 
tated by the long disturbance of the house- 
hold atmosphere and the enforced emptiness 
of the purse, and even on children too rich 
to be happy. Then the bright holiday, 
which should come bearing water from the 
fountain of Perpetual Youth, brings but 
weariness and satiety. Nay,even good wo- 
men and upright men, wrought upon by 
trembling nerves and dire perplexity, have 
been known openly to blaspheme, crying 
out, to be heard of the faithful, “Thank 
Heaven, Christmas comes but once a year!” 

Even those who have money to spend at 
will are too often sinners against the blithe 
spirit of Christmas. About ten days before 
the anniversary, these improvident ones be- 
gin to haunt the shops, crowded already 
with hosts of the improvident. They do 
not know what they want; if they knew, a 
regiment of shoppers stand between them 
aud their desire. They wait, and balance 
one gift against another, and decide on this 
and decide on that, and decide on neither; 
and finally, with the whole head sick and 
the whole heart weary, they go home emp- 
ty-handed, to plunge into the vortex again 
next day, and emerge at last, in sheer des- 
peration, with some flotsam, jetsam, and 
ligan which in saner moments they would 
never have thought of buying. Of course 
they are cross, being human, and their fa- 
miliars feel it to their sorrow, and so is 
Christmas wronged again. ° 

Now is all this craze and strain wise, or 
even necessary? Why may not the en- 
forced grind of one month become the lei- 
surely occupation of twelve? We know one 
wise virgin who says that she begins to pre- 
pare for the following Christmas on the 26th 
of December. She is always a very busy 
woman, but she never seems hurried. She 
has a list of over half a hundred persons 
who are to be remembered, and not one of 
them is ever forgotten. She makes many 
things, she buys more, and she is far from 
rich. Immediately after the holidays al- 
most all the pretty trifles left in stock are 
much reduced in price, That is Miss Solo- 
mona’s harvest-time. She spends every 
penny she can spare, and ’tis a world to see, 
as good old HARRISON used to say, how much 
she gets for her pennies. Afterward, when- 
ever she chances upon any pretty, bestowa- 
ble trifle, she bags it then and there, know- 
ing the elusive nature of such vanities. 
This quest extends throughout the year. 
And when the annual Christmas scramble 
begins, she sits apart in serene sweetness, 
adding the last stitches, perhaps, to the last 
of the comfortable tribe of mittens, wrist- 
lets, petticoats, jackets, Polish boots, af- 
ghans, embroidered table covers, or silken 
socks, which are the fruit of all the leisure 
moments of the past twelve months. 

And does any unbeliever doubt whether 
so much can be done with a light purse? 
But our Solomona knoweth how to save as 
well as how to spend. The year through, 
when she has been tempted by the spirit of 
waste to buy an ephemeral trimming, a 
pinchbeck ornament, a superfluous ribbon, 
or comb, or ruffle, a detrimental pound of 
candy, or but a trashy ten-cent novel, she 
has stayed her hand, and dropped the price 
of the foregone indulgence iuto her Christ- 
mas wallet. She has even walked many 
and many a mile to save car fares, this gen- 
erous niggard, and has been astonished at 
the gain to health and wealth. For she has 
proved that it is the little outgoes—unne- 
cessary for the most part, and often fool- 
ish and tasteless—which keep the moderate 
purse so lean. It is the annual wonder that 
she always gives exactly the right thing to 
exactly the right person. But her instinct 
is much thinking, as her liberality is careful 
spending. To her rich friends, who are 
many and lavish, she sends only the sim- 
plest of remembrances. But to those who 
can not give again go gifts of comforting 
worth. 

Thus does Solomona have her Christmas 





with usury, for it brightens all the year. 
And, after all, except with the babies, it is 
not the gift that delights, so much as the 
spirit of the gift. So that even those who 
can buy only invisible presents at imagi- 
nary counters may purchase delight and 
bestow gladness, which are the best results 
of Christmas shopping. 








(Begun in Harper's Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 


A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
IV. 


Rose made a success at the Galaxy Hunt, and 
cleared fences to admiration, The discovery of 
her passion for riding, and her grace in the field, 
gave her ten or twelve counts more in her favor. 
Her figure in that well-fitting habit was discov- 
ered to be very neat, and her complexion was 
brilliant when other people became blowzy. 

Sidonie Devine was furious. This thing could 
not go on forever; there must be a block inter- 
posed. Jack Long was evidently becoming some- 
what interested in this Pocahontas, and there were 
still three weeks left of the hunting season. 

Fanny Grey’s lunch afforded Sidonie an oppor- 
tunity. Rose had the drawback common even to 
courageous natures—she always appeared at her 
worst when she was conscious of being watched. 
At her aunt’s quiet table, served as it was by the 
accomplished Rourke, who would have been burn- 
ed at the stake before he would have noticed that 
any guest of his mistress committed a solecism, 
she had passed muster well enough as to her table 
manners, particularly as Mrs. Trevylyan was ex- 
tremely short-sighted, and was so little on the look- 
out for faults of which she had no conception 
herself that Rose did not draw attention to her 
sins of omission and commission in the matter of 
table manners. 

Finding at Fanny Grey’s luncheon eleven girls 
besides herself, Sidonie being one of them, a cer- 
tain unpleasant feeling in the air struck her as 
she entered. Not all Fanny’s cordiality could re- 
move it from her. They were evidently talking 
of her, she thought, as she entered. The first 
thing which struck her as she sat down at table 
was the beauty and profusion of the flowers, and 
the luxury of everything. She supposed that she 
was going round to eat a chop or a beefsteak with 
her friend, and she found herself at a superb ban- 
quet. In front of her was what she supposed to 
be a plate of oysters, but on tasting one—which 
she put into her mouth with her knife (a silver 
knife, and the only implement she discovered near 
her, not noticing a small silver fork which was 
partly hidden under her plate)—this proved to be, 
not an oyster, but a clam, which was decidedly 
disagreeable to her, and she returned it to her 
plate. She then had what she supposed was a 
cup of tea before her, and tasting it rather hastily, 
it proved to be a cup of hot bouillon, the shock of 
which caused her to choke, and she grew red and 
mortified over that. 

Sidonie was watching her like a lynx, and at 
every faux pas of poor Rose the sneer grew more 
apparent. She was nudging her next neighbor, 
a little pink-eyed girl, who was in fits of laughter 
over some transparently foolish story, but who 
really was responding to Sidonie’s scarcely con- 
cealed ridicule of Rose. 

Fanny Grey was busy at her end of the table 
with some strangers, and did not notice the dis- 
comfiture of poor Rose until the second or third 
course. When she looked at her she saw that 
she was about to burst into tears, 

“Miss Chadwick, you are eating nothing,” said 
she, kindly; “let me recommend this filet,” and 
she sent the waiter to her. 

Presently poor Rose, as if inspired by the gen- 
ius of blundering, and not knowing that one does 
not ask the hostess for anything, called out, 
“Miss Grey, I will thank you for some of the 
gravy.” 

Poor Fanny! with all her good-breeding, she 
was almost unnerved by this sudden attack ; 
and as for gravy, it was uot near her, nor did she 
know if there was such a thing with the filet. 
She had still composure enough to summon the 
tittering waiter, and to tell him to hand the dish 
again to Miss Chadwick, when poor Rose, seeing 
Sidonie stuff her handkerchief into her mouth, 
scraped up a few undesirable peas, and took a 
very small spoonful of gravy. She, however, ate 
it with the sublime composure of a martyr, and 
tried to talk to her next neighbor—a very quiet 
little girl, who seemed to be of no particular par- 
ty, either for her or against her. When the sal- 
ads came, Rose had sunk into obscurity ; the talk 
was loud and fast over some coming private the- 
atricals, and even Sidonie had ceased to observe 
her, when she made another fauz pas, 

On tasting her salad, it seemed very flat and 
oily, and she thought how good it would be if she 
only had some vinegar. So she called out to a 
passing waiter, in a clear, high note, “I'll thank 
you for some vinegar.” 

If she had asked for blood, the man could not 
have looked more astonished. He retreated to 
the closet, and a pause fell upon the conversa- 
tion; there was much hurrying and scurrying 
backward and forward, and at last the servant 
approached her, and whispered, “I am sorry, miss, 
but the cook has used up all the vinegar.” 

By this time her cup was full, and she ate and 
drank blindly, without taste or sense. When her 
finger-bowl was put before her, she observed 
some geranium leaves and violets floating in the 
water, and she, instead of rubbing them through 
her fingers to give them a fragrance, took them 
out and made a small bouquet to put in her dress, 
not noticing the beautiful bunch of flowers which 
was awaiting her acceptance for that purpose. 
She discovered her mistake just too late, and then 
concluded that whatever her impulses had been, 
they had all been wrong. Conventional table 
manners were still a long way off. 





Sidonie had noted every one of her mistakes, 
and made a story out of them, which is still a 
part of her stock in trade. 

She had blushed until her face was hot and fe- 
verish. She had suffered that keen sense of 
shame which had begun at Mrs. Mortimer’s when 
she first saw herself in the cheval-glass from head 
to foot, contrasted with other girls of her age, 
and which had once or twice since overcome her. 

The thought of Chadwick’s Falls, of her dear, 
indulgent father; of Fountain, brave and fleet; 
of that life of open air and freedom—came to her 
as she rose from the table, and she threw out her 
hand as if to catch the bridle-rein of her favorite 
horse to gallop away into boundless space, As 
she did so she knocked over a beautiful ruby 
glass decanter, breaking a hole in its side, from 
which the red claret flowed over the white damask. 

That was the last straw, and she sank into her 
chair in a flood of tears, saying, “Oh, I am so 
sorry !”” 

Fanny Grey was by her side at once, having 
driven all her other guests into the parlor, ex- 
cepting the quiet girl who had sat next to Rose. 

“ Indeed, Miss Chadwick, it is of not the slight- 
est consequence. Only think, I upset my claret 
at the beginning of a dinner the other evening, 
and had to look at the blood-red stain throughout 
the whole dinner. Now you have only done the 
same thing at the end.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that alone!” sighed poor Rose. 
“But Pll pay for it. I'll buy you another one; 
Tl get you another decanter.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Fanny Grey, who could 
hardly repress a smile. 

“Leave her with me,” said the quiet girl to 
Fanny, as Rose burst into a fresh flood of tears. 

It seemed to Rose as if that desired privilege 
of weeping bitterly, with this quiet girl looking 
at her, carried off half her mortification. 

“You think too much of your mistakes,” said 
the girl, after a few minutes. 

“Oh, Ihave been so awkward!” said poor Rose. 

d ; No matter; there are worse things,” said the 
girl. 

“T can pay for the glass,” said Rose. 

“No; you must not offer to do that,” said her 
friend. “That is not permitted in society.” 

“ Another mistake ?” 5 

“Yes; this is the worst one,” said the quiet 
girl. “ You can send Fanny a basket of flowers, 
or a fan, or something, but never offer to pay for 
what you break.” 

“T once read a novel, Who Breaks, Pays,” 
said poor Rose. 

“That is true morally, but not in the matter 
of a glass knocked over at a dinner.” 

“ What is your name?” said Rose, looking her 
neighbor full in the face. 

“ Harriet Amberley,” said the girl. 

“T wonder if you know Mr. Arthur Amberley ?” 
said Rose, brightening all over. 

“My brother.” 

“ You are kind, just like him,” said Rose. 

“T don’t know; I hope I have decent man- 
ners,” said Harriet Amberley, looking at the va- 
cant seat of Sidonie. “I saw that those girls 
were trying to ridicule you, and that it confused 
you. My brother spoke to me of you. He met 
you at Mrs. Mortimer’s, and he admired you; he 
said you were fresh, like the prairies;’ and a 
charming smile illuminated Harriet Amberley’s 
plain face. 

“‘He was very good to me,” said Rose. 

“T think he had his reward,” said Harriet, 
pleasantly. ‘ Now shall we go up to Fanny's 
dressing- room? The servants are waiting to 
clear the table.” 

“ How shall I learn all the etiquette of the ta- 
ble?” asked Rose of Harriet, after she had wash- 
ed her eyes and smoothed her hair. 

“ By observation, and ask me any questions ; 
I shall be glad to tell you. In the first place, 
never put your knife in your mouth. Secondly, 
find out what you have before you, and do not 
be in a hurry; take your spoon, and quietly test 
the heat of your bouillon. Then, with your fork 
in your right hand, try whatever you have on 
your plate. Never ask your hostess for anything ; 
ask the waiter.” 

“Why was there such a fuss about the vin- 
egar ?” 

“ Because it is a condiment little used, and the 
salads are supposed to be dressed. It was the 
waiter’s fault, however, that there was none in 
the caster.” 

“Why did they laugh when I fished out the 
flowers from that bowl ?” 

“Because that was put before you to wash 
your fingers in, and the flowers were simply to 
perfume the water.” 

“I thank you very much,” said Rose. “I don’t 
think I should mind asking you questions.” 

“ And I shall like to answer them,” said Har- 
riet. 

They went down stairs, to find the party aug- 
mented by the presence of Mr. Amberley, Mr. 
Long, Mr. Smallwood, and several other gentle- 
men. Private theatricals were on the tapis, and 
Fanny Grey had given her luncheon as a pre- 
paratory step to the choosing of characters and 
the general beginning of the rehearsals. 

Mr. Amberley was unanimously chosen stage- 
manager, and the usual contest began as to what 
plays would be at once easy, becoming, interest- 
ing, and remunerative to the charity to which 
they were to be devoted. 

“You might as well boil it all down, and say, 
‘ What will be possible ?’” said Arthur Amberley. 
“Private theatricals are always poor; amateurs 
play very badly, and you must get a play which 
will play itself. Depend upon your costumes, and 
the gay and often changing incidents of the play ; 
but do not depend upon your own powers as act- 
ors, 
“Well, really, Mr. Amberley, you are very en- 
couraging,” said Sidonie. 

“Tam not ambitious of my office, Miss Devine. 
You may have it,” said Amberley. 
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“No, thanks. I intend to have all the fun, 
and none of the trouble,” said Sidonie. 

“Cast Miss Devine for a saucy chamber-maid,” 
said Arthur Amberley, making a note on the mar- 
gin of a play-book. 

There was much gay talk, which amused Rose 
beyond measure. Fanny Grey and Jack Long 
were to be the hero and heroine, and Dick Small- 
wood and Miss Devine were to be a pair of ill- 
matched young married people; Harriet Amber- 
ley was to be a maiden aunt, and Mr. Amberley 
presented her, Rose, with the character of a gov- 
erness. 

“ Oh, I don’t know how to play,” said Rose. 

“But neither do any of these people, Miss 
Chadwick,” said Arthur Amberley. “ You are in 
the fashionable majority. I have got six weeks 
of ‘unhappiness before me, and I shall hire a pro- 
fessional to coach you all, You may be an un- 
developed Siddons—who knows? Take the part, 
I entreat you,” 

There was something inexpressibly kind and 
agreeable behind his voice as he said these words. 
His dry wit and sarcastic manner hid a good heart. 
Of this Rose was certain, 

“Take the part,” whispered Harriet. 

(ro Be oonTINUED.) 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEW WRAPS, 

\ ORTH sends out half-long mantles as parts 

of elegant costumes for day weddings, vis- 
its, ete. These are made of moiré-plush, velvet, 
or of satin nearly covered with embossed figures 
of cloth put on like appliqué cloth embroidery, 
and fastened near the raw edges with a satin 
cord. Made of black satin, these embossed gar- 
ments are appropriate with any costume, and are 
not large enough to conceal a handsome dress. 
They extend just below the tournure, and are cut 
with one seam down the back, and a side seam 
beginning on the shoulders, and shaping the 
square sleeves below the elbows. They are then 
warmly wadded, and are trimmed with a ruche of 
chenille, and perhaps some of the new “satin 
jet,” as modistes call the jet passementeries that 
have satin cords through them. A dark green 
watered plush mantle of this kind completes a 
costume that is partly of the watered plush and 
partly of cloth. There are similar wraps of black 
or garnet brocaded plush or plain velvet with 
costumes to match. Other short mantles that 
are now worn in the street, though meant origi- 
nally for evening and the carriage, are made of 
small-figured India cashmeres of the rich quali- 
ties used for shawls, but of smaller patterns for 
the handsome wraps, and in broad showy stripes 
for those that are of less value. Harlequin 
fringes in rows of silks of different colors, made 
to fall over each other, without heading, are the 
trimmings. 

The most elegant long cloaks are of brocaded 
plush or velvet with feather or flower patterns of 
great size and long thick pile on satin grounds. 
Worth uses laces again for trimming these in 
gathered jabots down the front and back, and 
lines them with changeable black and gold Surah. 
The favorite shape has the sleeves folded up from 
below, beginning quite far back, and between 
these sleeves is a Watteau fold or double box 
pleat to give fullness for the large tournure of 
the dress beneath it. Spanish lace is most used 
on these cloaks, but there is an effort made to re- 
vive thread lace for the same purpose. The satin 
jets are used with lace as a heading. Other long 
cloaks have plain black velvet down the front, 
with the back of brocaded satin, and the large 
sash bow of wide moiré ribbon. 

For simpler long cloaks the plain plush is used 
in the Chinese shape that has square sleeves be- 
ginning at the elbow, and a single seam behind. 
Two box pleats are added below the waist line to 
give sufficient fullness, and a half-bow made of a 
loop and one end of moiré ribbon, with also a 
buckle, is set at the top of each pleat. Cloth 
cloaks are made in the same slender shape, and 
are finished with a collar and cuffs of black lynx 
fur, and there may be a fur border if the expense 
is not minded, though the cloak is stylishly com- 
plete without this trimming at the bottom. In- 
deed, in many garments the style is enhanced by 
having all the trimming placed lengthwise both 
in front ad back, rather than to shorten the ap- 
pearance of the wearer by a crosswise border of 
great breadth, 

For second cloaks are inexpensive wraps made 
of the English homespun cloths in dark brown 
colors with red threads at intervals, or else of 
green cloth w -h mustard yellow threads. These 
are long, with elbow sleeves, either one or three 
seams behind, and slightly shirred about the 
neck, There are also shirred pieces on the 
sleeves, and the garment is fastened by silver 
coin buttons, with chains for loops. 

Feather collars are the novelty for young la- 
dies to wear in the street. Those of dark green 
feathers, with a tiny bird for ornament on each 
shoulder, are handsome with green costumes. 
Others are ravens’ feathers, jet black, with a 
fringe of feathers tipped with jet. 

Black velvet ribbon is revived for making bows 
for looping dresses, for ornamenting cloaks, and 
for putting on the corsages of light dresses to 
give them character. 

JEWELRY. 

Colored stones set with diamonds are the fash- 
ion at present for the elaborate parures of jew- 
elry that are worn on full-dress occasions. Ru- 
bies, sapphires, emeralds, or pearls of various 
colors are associated with diamonds, and in many 
instances stones of different colors are grouped 
together. Among fanciful stones the cat’s-eye, 
either yellow, green, or brown, with a white streak- 
like light through the middle, is a great favorite 
for special pieces, such as a pendant, ring, or 
bracelet, There is also a novel stone introduced 





this season from Russia, called the Alexandrite— 
a variety of the chrysoberyl; it is changeable in 
color, being green by day and red by night, and 
should be examined by night to test its genuine- 
ness. One or two large impurtant stones of con- 
trasting colors or of differe .t shades set about 
with diamonds, and with very little gold visible, 
are the fashionable ornamentation for bracelets, 
brooches, ete. ‘the ruby and sapphire combina- 
tion parures are in especial favor, There is, 
however, great independence in choice in jewelry 
this season, as each piece may be different, and 
with very little reference to the others worn with 
it. A large ruby, sapphire, or emerald set around 
with diamonds is preferred as a matter of fashion 
for the short ear-rings now worn, though with the 
greater number of people the solitaire diamond 
ear-rings are still chosen. The slender lace pin 
is the design still used for the most valuable 
breastpins. In these a single large colored stone 
may have smaller diamonds beside it, or else two 
stones of contrasting colors are mounted together. 
Colored pearls are especially liked in different 
hues in the same piece, A ruby with a sapphire, 
or a dark pearl with a white one, are in great fa- 
vor, as are also emeralds with diamonds, Aqua- 
marines with classic designs cut intaglio, and fine 
cameos with diamond setting, especially with dia- 
monds of different tints, are among the beautiful 
things that never go out of fashion. A fancy for 
brooches of eccentric designs, copied from medi- 
wval jewels, is seen in the cock’s-head brooches 
made of large pearls, and enamelled to represent 
every shade in the plumage; there are also owls’ 
heads with diamond or ruby eyes, antique heads 
of topaz or other stone, scarabei richly mounted, 
or a turtle with the back formed of a large brown 
cat’s-eye, and jewels in its head. These, however, 
are the oddities of the season, and the preference 
is given to a long and slender pin holding rubies 
and sapphires in the centre, with a pearl at each 
end, or perhaps a crescent of diamonds, or a star, 
daisy, or pansy. These pins are mounted so that 
they can be used also as a pendant, but it is in 
greater favor to place this ornament in a black 
velvet dog-collar that is worn high about the 
throat, or else to fasten with it the folds of tulle 
or lace that are now used to fill up low-throated 





cklaces of pearls that match perfectly are 
worn in strands high about the neck, with a clasp 
of diamonds. Antique designs are chosen for 
diamond necklaces, and as little gold as possible 
is shown with these; serpents, scarabeeis or a ri- 
viere of diamonds rest upon the neck as if lain 
there without any setting to hold them in place. 
When a pendant is worn without a jewelled neck- 
lace, it must either be attached to a velvet ribbon 
or else worn with a chain like the Venetian chains 
that are scarcely more than a thread; but the 
chain now must be partly of silver and partly of 
gold. For diamond ear-rings without colored 
stones the solitaire remains in favor, set as sim- 
ply as possible—that is, with the setting not vis- 
ible—and these may be worn with almost any 
necklace or pin. A favorite lace pin is of ham- 
mered gold with several kinds of stones in it, 
such as rubies, diamonds, and sapphires together; 
sometimes twenty different stones are in one pin. 
In others, a bar of hammered gold will have five 
rubies in gypsy setting; but if the stones are 
entirely diamonds, the design is a bunch of dai- 
sies, or leaves, or a feather, or a true-lover’s knot 
showing no setting. For the hair are stars or 
flowers of diamonds, or else colored stones are 
added to represent a butterfly or a bird, and these 
are made to quiver on long gold hair-pins, 

The bracelet is the favorite piece of jewelry 
this season, just as the locket formerly was. The 
bangle made to pass over the hand, and with 
pendent ornaments, is passé; in its place is the 
bangle bracelet made very slender and light, with 
a spring in the middle that opens to admit the arm, 
and fastened by lapped ends bearing large stones, 
for full-dress bracelets, or with antique heads of 
gold that meet together. Among these are ani- 
mals’ heads, such as tigers with ruby eyes and 
open mouths, or storks’ heads hooked by their 
necks, or perhaps there is a jewelled ball to lap 
at each end, or else enamelled or filigree balls. 
There are also flexible bracelets of gold in bas- 
ket-work that coil two or three times around the 
arm, or hammered gold bracelets twined like a 
rope, having a ruby, sapphire, or diamond in each 
coil; and the serpentine bracelets are still shown. 
Wide flat bands of gold are not now used as 
bracelets. 

Ear-rings remain short and of very simple de- 
signs. Very young ladies prefer the screw rings 
that rest on the lobe of the ear, while the pend- 
ent solitaire or the colored stone surrounded by 
diamonds is worn by ladies of all ages. Gold 
ear-rings are little used except in the hoop shape 
of Etruscan gold delicately chased, or in rows of 
beads, or in fine filigree-work. Jewellers now 
seldom show sets of gold jewelry consisting of 
brooch and ear-rings, as these are now bought 
with little reference to each other; indeed, very 
fashionable young women do not wear ear-rings 
with street costumes or day dress generally. 
Hence they only need the jewelled ear-rings that 
are restricted to full-dress entertainments. 

The newest finger-rings have the stones mount- 
ed in a row around the finger, though the length- 
wise or diagonal arrangement of two or three 
stones is still in favor. Three rings, quite sepa- 
rate, or else mounted together, are worn on a 
lady’s little finger, each bearing a different set of 
stones—a row of rubies in one, sapphires in the 
next, and diamonds in the third, or else pearls, 
turquoises, and diamonds are employed. Cat’s- 
eyes, Alexandrites, or any of the fancy stones 
are set effectively in gypsy style, in hammered 
gold, or in the crown setting. A single hand- 
some stone, either a ruby, sapphire, or emer- 
ald, is now as often chosen for an engagement 
ring as is the long-popular solitaire diamond. 
The square-band wedding rings of gold are not 
pleasant to wear, and the rounded gold ring is 





preferred for this purpose. The bangle ring of 
fine wire of-Etruscan gold with tiny pendants is 
still worn by young ladies and misses. 

Sleeve-buttons are worn linked, and are small 
and unobtrusive, being made for use, not show. 
Those of two small squares or ovals of hammered 
gold, with a small jewel in the centre, either a 
ruby, diamond, pearl, or turquoise, are a favorite 
choice. A collar button of hammered gold or 
with a jewel to match that in the sleeve-buttons 
is liked for fastening the high linen collar bands 
now in vogue, 

The breastpin described as the slender pin 
supporting jewels to fasten laces is the design 
used for the plainest breastpins of gold and also 
of silver. Etruscan yellow gold is now preferred 
to red gold for these pins, and the designs have 
balls or heads at each end, or else a flower, bird, 
or initial in the centre. There are also pins 
formed of a single long letter of silver or of gold 
that are liked for useful wear. 

Gold beads close about the throat are liked 
for necklaces, There are also small necklets 
that combine gold and platina in quaint designs, 
but at present the necklace is not a favorite arti- 
cle of jewelry except with full-dress toilettes. 

Watches suspended by chatelaines of gold, or 
of gold and platina together, are the fashionable 
choice. Gold watch chains that pass around the 
neck are abandoned, and if a short gold chain is 
worn, it is of the simplest kind, and is scarcely 
allowed to be visible. Fobs and seals are again 
in vogue for gentlemen, especially on full-dress 
occasions. They are made of black moiré or 
repped ribbon fastened by a gold buckle, and 
have a pendent seal of sard or blood-stone. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer ; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co. ; 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; Srern 
Brorners; Tirrany & Co.; and THeopore B. 
Srarr, 








PERSONAL. 


THERE were great doings at Balmoral on All- 
halloween, the Princess BEATRICE, escorted by 
two hundred torch-bearers, lighting a huge bon- 
fire before the castle, in which the effigy of a 
witch was burned, after a grotesque trial, in 
which masked figures took part. The Queen 
shared in the sport, and the guests numbered 
some four hundred. 

—One of the grand halls of the Luxembourg, 
in the other of which the French Senate holds 
its sittings, is appropriated to the masterpieces 
of modern artists. Mr. Henry Mosier, of Cin- 
cinnati, has a picture there, and he is the only 
American artist whose work has ever been hung 
in this gallery. 

—Dr. Toner says that although FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE is over sixty, she does not look 
much over forty, She has regular features, fine 
complexion, large brown eyes, and weighs over 
a hundred and sixty pounds. He considers her 
the most popular woman in England, hardly ex- 
cepting the Queen. 

—Mrs. JoHN Burson is a director of the First 
National Bank of Muncie, Indiana; Mrs. N. C. 
Wi.uiaMs is president of the State National 
Bank of Raleigh, North Carolina; Miss Coomss, 
Miss Dick, and Miss Kin@ are all cashiers of large 
banks; and Mrs. M. H. Cowpen is a banker iu 
her own name at Forest Hill, California. 

—It is old Dr. CHANNING who is the author of 
the phrase, ‘‘ When I am mad I weigh a ton.” 
He said it on occasion of being reminded of his 
small stature and avoirdupois. 

—Most of Danre Rosserrti’s new poems were 
buried in the grave with his wife, but through 
the importunities of friends have at last. been 
resurrected. He kept his paintings also shut up 
in his wife’s house, declaring he would neither 
publish poems nor exhibit pictures to a public 
that could not appreciate them. 

—While waiting for a train at Mansfield, Ohio, 
Miss KarHarine Rogers strolled up the track, 
and was on the middle of an open trestle-work 
when the express came dashing along. She had 
only time to drop herself upon a supporting 
beam below the track, and hung there till res- 
cued in an exhausted condition. At some time 
or other, it is to be hoped, people will learn that 
railroad tracks were not laid to walk on. 

—Telephonic ‘‘at homes”’ are the last fi 
ionable affair in Paris, some grand lady inviting 
friends to her drawing-room to listen to a per- 
formance going on at a great theatre which 
has been telephonically connected with her 
house. 

—These centenarians give a great deal of com- 
fort. Mr. WILLIAM FALCONBRIDGE, «an English- 
man, has just died at Salt Lake iu his one hun- 
dred and second year. 

—When the new Spanish Minister, Sefor Don 
Francisco Barca, was presented to the Presi- 
dent, he spoke of America as the “‘ splendid and 
fortunate land, dreamed of, for the service of 
God and of human progress, before others con- 
ceived of it, by the greatest of all Spanish wo- 
men. 

—The Shah of Persia became captivated by the 
Princess of Wales while in England, and he ev- 
ery year offers the Prince a tempting price in ex- 
change for her. 

—One of the teachers in a New York riding 
school is said to be a nephew of Prince Bis- 
MARCK’S. Many of them are of noble French or 
German families, compelled to leave the army 
on account of debts. 

—George Eliot’s grave has been kept heaped 
with flowers ever since she occupied it. 

—Captain Borpa, of the Portuguese bark 
Guilherme, reported on coming into harbor that 
three of his sailors were washed overboard by a 
sea in a high gale, and washed back again by the 
next one. He considered it an act of Provi- 
dence, as he would have been short-handed without 
them. 

—With the exception of one concert given by 
GounoD, Queen Victoria has attended no mu- 
sical performance since her husband’s death. 
When she aad the Prince Consort were present 
at the concert celebrating the twenty-fifth year 
of the London Sacred Harmonie Society, she 
promised, if alive, to attend the jubilee twenty- 
five years later. It is said that she will keep the 
promise next spring. 

—After the body of Captain TRELAWNEY was 
cremated at Gotha, according to his instruc- 
tious, the ashes Were inurued und sent to Rome 








to be placed beside those of SaeLiey and Keats, 
which every one who loves those poets, and 
thinks but poorly of TRELAWNEY, will regret. 

—Mr. Pavut Bert has shown that green light 
hinders the development of plants, which is the 
reason that grass does not grow well under trees. 

—They are now talking of a celebration in 
honor of Danie, Wesster. WHITTIER once 
celebrated him as Ichabod, ‘‘so fallen, so lost,” 
and WENDELL PHILLips compared him to Sam- 
son bowing his head on the lap of the DeLiLan 
of slavery. 

—A thousand persons of the élite of the med- 
ical and scientific world were present at the féte 
given to Professor Vircuow at Berlin lately, 
wheu Professor BasTIAN presented him with the 
title-deeds of the Virchow Institute for promot- 
ing anthropological studies. 

—Mr. W. D. Howe ts is ill in Belmont from 
a nervous malady, supposed to be the result of 
overwork. 

—Mrs. HAWE!Is says that Queen Anne tables 
are not nice, because they stand upon “* emascu- 
lated little legs,”’ and white marble mantel-pieces 
are now called “ unthiuking”’ by the victims of 
zsthesia. 

—It is thought that the Duke of Wellington 
introduced the uncomfortable practice of diners- 
out taking their hats into the drawing-room, 
which is about to be abolished. 

—Miss KELLOGG intends building in New 
Hartford, Connecticut, having sold her villa on 
the Hudson. 

—The author of The Love Poems of Proteus is 
Mr. WILFRID BLUNT, the husband of Lady ANNE 
BLUntT, the granddaughter of Byron. 

—The famous lime-tree at Stumford, which 
tradition says Queen ExizaBetu planted, was 
destroyed by the October hurricanes, as well as 
thousands of other old trees in Scotch and Eng- 
lish parks and forests. 

—The fifty-three concerts given by Miss Emma 
TuHursBy in Norway, Denmark, and Sweden 
were attended by nearly a quarter of a million 
of people. 

—FRanK Harron, it is said, once printed a 
whole edition of his paper on white satin by way 
of compliment to General Grant, who, however, 
was not pleased with the compliment. 

—Dark hair and eyes, beard slightly powdered 
by silver, with short stature, and pleasant but 
grave manners, muke a picture of the distin- 
guished French artist M. Bonnat. 

—The homestead farm cleared by Ropert 
MEKRIFIELD at Colerain, Massachusetts, a cen- 
tury ago, is still owned by his great-grandchil- 
dren, and not an acre of the original has ever 
been sold. 

—Mr. CuHar_es 8. Remnqnart, the artist, while 
at Toledo, in Spain, was obliged to go out into 
the street to look up the hotel employés and tell 
them it was past dinner-time, and he was made 
absolutely sick by the smells of Burgos, 

—Pauris is to be the permanent residence of Ho- 
BART Pasha, who will visit Turkey thrice a year. 

—The sculptor GkEENOUGH has just completed 
a fine buss-relief medallion of the Abbé Liszr’s 
profile. The abbé’s ovation in Rome on his sev- 
entieth birthday was largely attended by the no- 
bility and chief musical professors in Italy. He 
received on that day two hundred telegrams of 
felicitations. 

—A pack of sixty hounds are kept by the Em- 
press of Austria at her castle of Géd6ll6, where 
they have a large sleeping-room, a bath-room, 
and kitchen set apart for their use. 

—Electrie lights are to be introduced into 
houses in a section of London by Mr. Epison, 
backed by American capitalists. 

—Mr. GILBERT'S new opéra comique, for which 
Mr. SULLIVAN has promised the music by April, 
is founded on his own Princess—a work not 
known, it is said, on this side of the water. 

—Partri will be thirty-nine in February. 

—Erasmvus WILSON, tlirough whose exertions 
Clevpatra’s Needle was brought to England, 
and who is now seventy-two years old, has been 
knighted by the Queen, in ‘‘ consideration of his 
munificent gifts for the support of hospitals and 
the encouragement of medical study.” 

—EUGENIE seems to have her hands full; be- 
sides travelling incognita in Italy, and visiting 
the shrines of all the saints. she has been sued 
by the Mayor of Marseilles to recover an impe- 
rial castle, which is thought to belong to the 
town and not to her, and she is also adding 
eighteen rooms to her new residence at Farn- 
borough, where there is to be one apartment de- 
voted to relics of her son, and fitted up precise- 
ly like that used by him at Camden Place. 

—Mr. Rosert be Wirt, a grandson of Gut- 
ZOT, was killed recently while hunting. 

—In a private letter Witutam WINTER thus 
graphically describes the interment of Mrs. Ep- 
win Bootu at Rose Hill Cemetery, Chicago: 
‘*Her grave was lined with evergreens and flow- 
ers, and the mound of earth near by it was cov- 
ered in the same way. The scene here was dis- 
mal and forlorn beyond expression. The wind 
blew so hard that the trees fairly bent under it, 
and rain and snow fell together. No one re- 
mained long on the spot after the coffin had 
been lowered, and there were no services, Ep- 
Win Booru stood, with uncovered head, a few 
paces from the grave; and when he re-entered 
the carriage he was so shaken with emotion and 
with the bitter cold that he shivered like a man 
in anague. We were glad to get him away from 
this gloomy spot. His conduct and bearing all 
through this trying ordeal have been marked by 
great dignity and propriety, and the most perfect 
taste. If I had not already known the strength 
and beauty of his character, its simple nobility 
and thoughtful tenderness, I should have learned 
it from what I have seen of him in his time of 
trouble. Only those who knew him as I know 
him can understand aright the calm fortitude 
with which he has endured trouble, and sorrow, 
and bitterness of heart, and cruel misrepresenta- 
tion. No man was ever more true to duty, and 
that will sustain him against all the detraction 
in the world. How strange it is, by-the-way, 
that Epwin Booru, who never injured a bu- 
man being, whose life has been one of singular 
usefulness, whose services to the stage have 
been greater than those of any man of this cen- 
tury, whose career has been one of labor and 
responsibility faithfully done and borne, whose 
name is identified with good works, and them 
only, and whose character is exceptionally gen- 
tle and inoffensive, should be singled out, as he 
has been these many years, fur the abuse and 
slander and vituperation of every blackguard on 
the American press! Truly, ss SHAKSPEARE 
said, ‘To some kind of men, their graces serve 
them but as ¢nemies,’”’ 
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TRAILING ARBUTUS DESIGN FOR DRESSES, WRAPPINGS, FANCY ARTICLES, 
ETC.—FULL SIZE.—From tux New York Decorative Aur Soorery. 


Trailing Arbutus Design. 

HIS is one of the most graceful and delicate 

of all designs. The flower of the trailing 
arbutus, or Epigea repens, as it is more correct- 
ly called, being peculiar to America, is a favorite 
one for embroidery, The design may be worked 
in either crewels or silks, the flowers and buds 
in three pale shades of pink, using the two lightest 
for the flowers and the two darkest for the buds. 





A small French knot of pale yellow should be 
placed in the centre of the flower; the leaves 
should be worked in three or four shades of 
olive green, using a red-brown for some of the 
veins and the decayed parts. This design may 
be used for dresses, wrappings, bags, mouchoir 
eases, fans, bureau and buffet covers, and on 
either satin, cloth, linen, or other suitable mate- 


HOLLY DESIGN FOR BUREAU AND BUFFET SCARFS, TIDIES, ETC.—FULL SIZE. 
From tur New York Decorative Art Sovinty. 


scarf, is $3 75 at the Society of Decorative Art; 
satin bags and mouchoir cases cost from $3 up- 
ward, 








Holly Design. 


FPXHIS design is suitable for bureau scarfs, ti- 
dies, and any small piece of work. The 


rial. The cost of stamping and supplying mate- | dark glossy green leaves of the holly, tipped 
rials, with the work begun, for a buffet or bureau | with a sombre yellow, and the bright red berries 





make a very effective decoration, which is par- 
ticularly well suited for articles designed for 
Christmas gifts. The leaves can be worked in 
outline or solid embroidery, according to taste; 
the berries worked solid in the satin stitch, with 
a small dot of black. To arrange a pongee tidy, 
one yard long, with the vine of holly on one 
end and a few small sprays above, commenced, 
with silk to finish, costs $3 75 at the Society of 
Decorative Art. 
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HOME FOR THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS—A CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK.—[Szxr Pace 822.] 
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LATE FOR DINNER. 


See illustration on page 824. 


Porm and prose is the life of man; 

There's a little of each in our measured span, 
Whether we're saint or sinner. 

So thinks the lady, who sits behind 

As his Worship rides through the biting wind, 

And gives ber a bit of his lordly mind 
Because they are late for dinner. 


The poem was all in the long ago, 

When he rode through many a mile of snow— 
In the days when he sought to win her. 

’Twas a kiss at the end of his journey then; 

Now he’s cross as the crossest of married men 

Becanse—oh, theme for a poet's pen !— 
Because they are late for dinner. 


Ah me! how poetry fades to prose 
As the eyes show signs of “‘the feet of crows,” 
And the hair of the head grows thinner! 
For one of his lady’s glances soft 
He has risked his neck, has his Worship, oft, 
And now she thinks, as she’s bumped aloft, 
He's risking hers for his dinner. 





HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


See illustration on page 821. 

NE of the chief delights of children at Christ- 
mas, which seems to have been instituted 
for their special pleasure, is their return from 
school for the holidays. They play the wholly 
new role of privileged guests in their homes, In 
their joy at having their darlings with them again, 
parents wax indulgent, and lightly pass over 
romping and mischief, which at other times 
would call down stern rebuke. The little chil- 
dren, too, look up to their elder brothers as he- 
roes, and listen, open-mouthed, to their school- 
boy adventures. They have the freedom of the 
house to an unaccustomed extent, notably that 
of the pantry, and for a while at least are court- 
ed and petted by the household, who nevertheless 
end by finding it irksome, and are very often 
glad when the holidays are fairly over. In our 
pretty picture an elder sister is amusing the son 
and heir of the family by standing him opposite 
his father’s portrait at the same age, and pro- 
nouncing him a chip of the old block—a reflection 
which doubtless procures him immunity, in many 

a boyish freak, from his parents, 





(Begun in Saienia Basan No. 16, Vol. XTV.) 
THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 
By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 


Avrnor or “ Aut or Notuine,” “Tar Brossomine or 
an Axoz,” “A Go _pen Sorrow,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XL. 
THAT NIGHT. 


Tue short winter’s day had almost closed in 
before Mr. Horndean returned home after his in- 
terview with Helen. He took the path through 
the wood to the nearest point at which Chesney 
Manor joined his own grounds, and regained the 
house by the back way that led past the stables, 
The man who had driven the dog-cart to the rail- 
way station in the morning was lounging at the 
yard gate, and Mr. Horndean asked him at what 
hour he was to meet Mr. Lisle. He was not to go 
to the station, he said; Mr. Lisle preferred walk- 
ing up, as it was moonlight, and there was no- 
thing to carry. 

Mr. Horndean had a good deal of time for soli. 
tary reflection before he could look for the return 
of his friend, and must find himself under the ne- 
cessity of keeping his promise of the morning— 
more time, indeed, than he cared for; he regard- 
ed the hours with dejected apprehension. Mr. 
Horndean had been accustomed to put everything 
that was unpleasant from him as far and for as 
long as he could possibly manage to do so, and 
he hated to have to think, all by himself, of a 
difficulty that had somehow or other been got 
over. The incurable levity that comes of want 
of conscience was as conspicuous in him as the 
“inexorable ennui” that comes to all sorts and 
conditions of men, of living with themselves for 
the object of existence, and he was now impa- 
tient to be rid of the impression of the occur. 
rence of that day. 

One of the most terrible descriptions of a state 
of mind ever written is that of Jonas Chuzzlewit 
after the murder of Tigg: there is not a turnora 
touch of it that does not convince the reader of 
its truth; and there is one feature of that de- 
scription subtle beyond all the rest. It is the 
murderer’s measure of time; it is his thinking of 
the murder as an old crime, before the sun has 
risen whose setting light shone upon the victim a 
living man. In its measure, a similar experience 
came to Frederick Horndean. So many thoughts, 
remembrances, fears, and difficulties had crowd- 
ed into his mind since the revelation of Mrs. 
Stephenson’s letter that he felt as if a long time 
had passed. The danger was averted, the diffi- 
culty was conquered; the unpleasantness had 
been faced, and it was done with; the affair was 
an old one; he was awfully sorry about it, but it 
had ended well, and it would be a bore to have 
to think about it until all hours of night. He 
wished he had not arranged with Frank Lisle 
that he should return, but had just said he would 
join Frank in town; an hour would see him 
through all his remaining business, and then he 
might start. He had more than half a mind to 
do this, but was restrained by the reflection that 
it would not do to let his friend come down to an 
empty house, and that he could not telegraph to 
him because he did not know where he might be. 
The small sitting-room looked pleasant and wel- 
coming when the master of the house re-entered it. 
The great pile of buildings was gloomy; no light 
showed outside, except that from the housekeep- 
er’s rooms on the ground-floor on the side opposite 
to the long gallery; the small sitting-room look- 
ed into the paved quadrangle, and its windows 





were closely shuttered and curtained. All was 
profoundly still, and when, after he had eaten his 
solitary dinner, he lit a cigar and drew his chair 
close to the fire, Mr. Horndean knew that he had 
to face the thing he hated most—reflection. 

It has probably occurred to every man on some 
one occasion of his life to wonder how he could 
have been such a fool on some other, and many 
have put that question to themselves when “ fool” 
was not the word they should have used, but one 
much stronger. This occurred to Helen’s false 
lover now; he had no words in which to con- 
demn his own “folly” with sufficient severity; 
but so much may be said for him, he reflected no 
blame on Helen in his thoughts. He acknow- 
ledged her innocence, her gentleness, even her 
beauty, though its charm for him had been so 
brief—the “folly” had been his. It had been 
hard on her, poor girl, although, after all, every- 
thing had now arranged itself for the best for 
her, and as she was so reasonable about it all, 
everything would come right. As to her feel- 
ings—he would rather not think of them. Find- 
ing, however, that he could not escape from the 
subject, that it pursued him, in the positive form 
which it had assumed to-day, as closely as it had 
pursued him in the vague form of last night, he 
took refuge in the persuasion that she had not 
really suffered much, beyond the anxiety and sus- 
pense, from which he could not have saved her, 
and for which he was not to blame; that she had 
not really loved him, did not, indeed, know what 
love meant, had not the faintest notion of any 
kind of passion, and would be capable in the fu- 
ture of as much happiness as could cor.c to na- 
tures like hers, with a flavor of the angelic in 
them. That Helen should think the brief and 
blameless love affair between herself and him— 
especially as not a soul who would be capable of 
misinterpreting it would ever know that it had 
existed—a barrier between her and any other man 
who might wish to make her his wife, was liter- 
ally impossible for Mr. Horndean to imagine, and 
he gradually ceased to dwell on Helen’s share in 
the matter, and became entirely engrossed with 
his own. As he thought of this his slumbering 
wrath against his sister awoke, and rose high. 
After all, it was her doing; it was her treatment 
of him, her selfishness, her heartlessness, her cool 
ignoring of his troubles in the plenitude and se- 
curity of her own prosperous estate, that had put 
the first temptation in his way; and it was her 
cruel, unwomanly, odious treatment of Helen 
Rhodes that had laid the girl open to the temp- 
tation of escape by any means. Yes, Mrs. Town- 
ley Gore was entirely to blame. And then, the sub- 
sequent conduct of his sister and that easy-going 
egotist Townley Gore—never looking after the 
girl, never even mentioning her name, so that 
without his previous and private knowledge he 
would not have known that any such person had 
ever been an inmate of their house. Could any- 
thing be worse than that? His sister would have 
been punished indeed if he had gone straight 
back to Paris, after Mr. Horndean’s death set 
him free to marry whom he pleased, and brought 
to Horndean as his bride the girl whom his sister 
had oppressed. If he had never seen Beatrix, he 
might have done this, even though his passing 
caprice for Helen had so cooled and dwindled 
that he had been well disposed to listen to the 
promptings of prudence when he found the bird 
flown from Neuilly; but he had fallen in love 
with his sister's friend, and the passion inspired 
by Beatrix had swept away every other thought 
and feeling with a rush like that of a mountain 
torrent. What would have happened if he had 
made this marriage, with its mixed motives of 
liking and resentment ? 

Helen would have been easily persuaded to ex- 
cuse the deception he had practiced upon her, but 
would she ever have been happy as the instru- 
ment of his vengeance upon his sister? Proba- 
bly not; that touch of the angelic in her nature 
which Mr. Horndean recognized uneasily would 
interfere in such a case. Nothing could be plain- 
er than that things had happened for the best for 
Helen. Cruel, unwomanly, odious, such were the 
epithets that Mr. Horndean applied in his thoughts 
to the conduct of Mrs. Townley Gore toward her 
husband’s protégée. Had she retaliated upon 
him with eruei, unmanly, and odious, what could 
he have said? He never put that query to him- 
self, and when his conscience made any sign of 
approaching it, he hustled it aside as importunate. 
Thus did the two repeat in action that defiant 
question of Cain, which has found unending re- 
iteration throughout all the ages in all the gen- 
erations of men: “ Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 

And there—there was Frank Lisle! Mr, 
Horndean disliked exceedingly the explanation 
that would have to be made to him that very 
night. In the excitement and perplexity of the 
morning, when the object of chief importance was 
to secure the day to himself, with no one to ob- 
serve his proceedings, and to obtain an interview 
with Helen, it had been easy enough to promise 
to tell Frank everything. But now, when all this 
was done, and things had turned out so much bet- 
ter than he could have expected, when Helen had 
been so reasonable, the explanation seemed more 
difficult, and less necessary. Frank was the best 
fellow in the world, and the easiest-going, but 
still it could not be agreeable to him to learn that 
his friend had borrowed his name without leave, 
for a purpose which he would find it difficult to 
justify even to the best and easiest-going of fel- 
lows. If he had only had a little more self-con- 
trol, if he had not been so completely upset by 
that confounded woman’s gushing letter about 
the romantic coincidence that was to bring her 
dear “heart-friend” in contact with the orphan 
girl of whom she had made quite a heroine, he 
might have got rid of the unsuspecting Frank for 
a few hours on some easy pretext, and had no ex- 
planation to make at all. It could not be helped 
now, and Mr. Horndean had only to wish that it 
was over, and in the mean time to think of Bea- 
trix. 





How long the evening was! Why could he not 
have done with all the miserable past, and be rid 
of its phantoms? All was safe now, and there 
might surely be an end of it. He had Helen’s 
assurance and promise, and something—perhaps 
that objectionable touch of the angelic about her 
—made him rely upon them absolutely. It was 
not distrust and it was not fear that troubled 
him. Nothing troubled him; he would not be 
troubled. 

There was only a boy in the house, the men- 
servants being in London, and Mr. Horndean dis- 
missed him early, saying he would let Mr. Lisle 
in at the side door and afterward lock it himself. 
He pleased himself with picturing how bright 
and animated the old house would be when he 
should see it next, all en féte for the reception of 
his beautiful bride. His fancy drew a score of 
pictures of her in the fine old rooms, and he told 
himself anew that not one of the dead and gone 
Charlecote women—though several of them had 
been very fair—could compare with her who was 
so soon to be lady and mistress in the place that 
knew them no more. The portrait that was to 
be Frank Lisle’s chef-d’euvre had not yet been 
begun ; it should represent Beatrix in her Hun- 
garian costume, adorned with the quaint antique 
jewels that were to be the heirlooms of the new 
family. 

Over the oak mantel-piece of the small sitting- 
room hung one of the Charlecote pictures, and 
Mr. Horndean’s gaze rested curiously upon it. 
The subject was a young woman, in the “ blown- 
together” dress of Sir Joshua’s predilection, gauzy, 
elegant, innocent of needle-work, haply impossi- 
ble, but pleasant to believe in; a woman with a 
sweet, serious face, and lightly powdered hair, 
just touched here and there with jewels. By her 
side knelt a lovely child, its dimpled limbs rest- 
ing on a satin cushion, its limpid eyes raised to 
the mother’s face bending over it, and its little 
hands folded inside hers. The words of the 
prayer seemed to breathe from the lips of the 
mother and the child, and the serene, serious 
eyes of the lady to look beyond the baby head at 
the stranger within the gates of her ancestors and 
her descendants. 

Mr. Horndean knew the picture; it was one of 
the best in the house; but somehow it attracted 
him strangely to-night. It associated itself with 
the image of Mr. Moore as he had seen him 
kneeling in the little church in his unaffected 
matter-of-course way. Man, woman, and child, 
the long-since dead, the living and present; here 
was something that bound them all together, and 
could, if only it were real and true, take bitter- 
ness out of the brevity of life, and deprive its 
vicissitudes of dread. But of what this was he 
knew nothing. What was that child—she died, 
a grandmother, before Mr. Horndean was born— 
saying so carefully and prettily after her mother ? 
He could guess that at least: “Our Father who 
art in heaven”—how long it was since he had 
uttered those words! He went on to the end of 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the sweet, serene, serious 
eyes of the lady in the picture seemed to dwell 
upon him, as in a far distant time those of his 
own mother had doubtless dwelt. Perhaps, after 
all, there was something in what people called 
religion, and it might be worth finding out. He 
wished Beatrix believed in “‘ something”—he act- 
ually put it thus to himself in his thoughts« he 
had occasionally winced at her frank disdain of 
all belief; there was certainly a hardening influ- 
ence in this utter incredulity, her disbelief in God 
made her distrustful of man, and then it was 
“bad form” ina woman, The radiant image in 
his mind’s eye was for a moment blurred and im- 
perfect as this reflection occurred to him; he did 
not like to pursue it any farther, he shrank from 
the conclusion to whieh it would lead him, that 
the love of a woman who had no God, and who 
looked for no future, must be of the earth, earthy. 
There was time enough to think about these 
things; they might both change one day, she her 
mind of hard and positive negation, he his mind 
of not knowing and not caring; but for the pre- 
sent there was the life that was proven, the life 
that was to be seen and felt and lived, before 
them, stretching out in a delightful vista of love, 
youth, health, and wealth. The foe that they 
must face at the end was so far off that they 
need not think about him, though he was the 
sure, the inevitable conqueror. Before they had 
to confront him there was a paradise to be en- 
joved, and people said nobody really minded death 
when it came. “ And after death the judgment.” 
The words flashed into his memory, and for one 
moment of blinding light he saw the awful pos- 
sibility that what they stated might be true, and 
the hideous folly of ignoring that possibility. 
What was the ghost of last night to the ghost 
that rose before him now, for literally the first 
time since he had laid aside childish things? He 
rose with a shiver, replenished the fire, muttered 
something about Frank Lisle’s being almost due, 
looked at his watch—it marked half past eleven 
—and crossed the room to a table on which a 
tray of refreshments had been left ready for the 
traveller. Having drank some brandy and soda- 
water he resumed his cigar and his seat, meaning 
to listen for Frank Lisle’s knock, but after a few 
minutes he fell asleep. 

Mr. Horndean’s was a light slumber, and he was 
aroused from it by a noise, but not that for which 
he had been listening. This was a sound pro- 
ceeding from the long gallery, or drawing-room, 
not loud, but quite distinct and very peculiar. He 
looked around him for the cat, with the idea that 
she had been shut into the long gallery by acci- 
dent, and was scratching at the more distant 
door; but she was asleep in her basket. Then 
he lighted a candle, and softly opened the door 
in the tapestry. A broad streak of moonlight 
was flung upon the floor of the long gallery from 
a window at one end, which was wide open, and 
on a line with the door in the tapestry stood a 
man, his back turned to Mr. Horndean, stooping 
over the case from which the jewels had been re- 





moved on the previous day. A small lantern 
placed on a table lighted the thief to his work, 
and a green baize bag lay at his feet ready to re- 
ceive the spoil. The man was tall and strongly 
built, and he was dressed in a brown velveteen 
coat, dark trousers, a red waistcoat, and a wide- 
leaved hat of gray felt. He had removed the 
cover of the case; the padlock, with a key in it, 
lay on the ground, and he had unlocked and lift- 
ed the lid, and was looking eagerly into the re- 
ceptacle—eagerly, but vainly: the treasure was 
not there, and in his fancied security the thief 
gave vent to the fury with which this discovery 
filled him in a savage oath. The next instant a 
stream of light came through the doorway behind 
him, he let the lid fall, and turning sharply, con- 
fronted Mr. Horndean, 

“ Ramsden !” 

The man rushed at him, knocked the candle 
out of his hand, pulled to the door in the tapes- 
try with inconceivable quickness, dashed down 
his lantern, and made a rush for the open win- 
dow. He might have made his escape but for 
the moonlight, for the suddenness of his move- 
ments confused Mr. Horndean for a moment ; but 
the next he was plainly revealed, and with a shout 
for help Mr. Horndean seized him just as his foot 
cleared the window-sill, 

There was a quick, fierce struggle; the thief 
and his assailant were in almost equal danger ; 
the ledge of white stone that jutted out under 
the windows, and formed a sort of baleony with- 
out a balustrade, and only deeply grooved at the 
edge as a rain channel, afforded very narrow foot- 
ing. Mr. Horndean had stepped over the win- 


‘dow-sill with one foot only; the other foot-hold 


gave him the advantage. He had all but dragged 
the thief back into the room, when, with a growl 
like a wild beast, the man freed his right arm, 
drew a short iron crowbar from his breast, and 
struck him a terrific blow with it upon the tem- 
ple. Frederick Horndean’s griping hands loosed 
their hold, his arms swung for an instant, and 
then he dropped, a limp and bleeding heap, upon 
the floor, across the bar of silver moonlight. 

In a second the thief had set his foot upon the 
rope-ladder hooked into the groove in the ledge 
by which he had gained the window, and was rap- 
idly descending, when two men emerged from the 
shadow of the house. One of these was Frank 
Lisle; the other was a railway porter, who car- 
ried under his arm a large parcel of toys intend- 
ed for Mr. Lisle’s little friends at Chesney Manor. 
They caught sight of the ladder and the descend- 
ing figure at the same instant, and made a simul- 
taneous rush; as the man touched the ground, 
they seized him. 

“The organ-grinder, by Jove!” ejaculated 
Frank Lisle. ‘ What have you been doing there, 
you scoundrel ?” 

The man answered only by a violent, unavail- 
ing struggle, and at the same instant the crow- 
bar dropped out of his clothes. The railway por- 
ter picked it up without loosing his grasp of their 
captive, and said to Mr. Lisle: 

“There’s been mischief, sir; there’s wet on 
this, and—my God! there’s hair. Hold him, sir, 
hold him, until I tie him, and then you can go 
and see what this means. Don’t waste strength 
in shouting, sir.” 

The thief strove with them like a madman, 
kicking and biting, but silent, for he knew where 
the boy was, and that he might hear ; but his fight 
was all in vain. They dragged him to the spot 
on which the porter had thrown down his bur- 
den, they tied his hands and feet with the thick 
cord off the parcel of toys, and then Frank Lisle, 
his clothes torn, his face ghastly, and his heart 
sinking with a nameless fear, left him in the oth- 
er’s hands, and ran off toward the house door. 
But the porter called out to him, “ The ladder’s 
there, sir; it will save time, if your head is 
steady.” 

He ran back, and began to climb up to the 
window. Amid all the horror and confusion of 
his thoughts, there was a distinct impression, 
never to be lost, of the scene below: the brilliant 
moonlight; the scattered toys; the thief, bound 
and helpless, struggling no more; the alert, wiry 
man by his side, with a close clutch upon his coat 
collar; the still sleep of the earth, and the pure 
coldness of the air of the winter night. He even 
observed a dark object close to the wall at the 
foot of the rope-ladder; this he learned after- 
ward was the mock-organ which had completed 
the make-up for the character assumed by his 
unconscious model. 

He reached the stone ledge in safety, saw a dim 
object on the floor beyond the window, stepped 
over the sill into the room, and knelt down be- 
side the dreadful motionless heap. The moon- 
light still lay clear and white along the gallery 
floor, and it showed Frank Lisle, when he lifted 
the head upon his knee and tenderly felt for the 
limp hand, that Frederick Horndean was stone- 
dead. 





CHAPTER XLI. 
DESPAIR. 


Mr. Hornpeay’s letter, punctually delivered by 
Frank Lisle to Beatrix, in time to prevent her 
from suffering from the hope deferred of his ar- 
rival, had told her to expect him on the next day 
but one. So great was the pleasure, the enchant- 
ment, which his letter caused her, that she re- 
joiced at her lover’s absence, just for once, be- 
cause it had procured her such intense enjoy- 
ment. 

“T will keep this all my life,” she had said, for 
once unlike a woman who knew the world, and 
she had hidden it in her bosom as the merest ro- 
mantic sc)ool-girl might have done, and read it 
over and over again at night. The passion of it, 
the fervor of it, the assurance which it conveyed 
of her own supreme power over this man, thrilled 
and fascinated the beautiful woman as the spoken 
words of her lover’s courtship had never yet done. 
There seemed to be in that letter a new departure 
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for their love, and she revelled in the thought of 
the spell she had laid upon him. 

There was this in common between her and 
Frederick that day, that he had never been so 
entirely held and absorbed by his love for her, 
and she had never before so thoroughly under- 
stood it. If he could have stood beside her, as 
she murmured the words upon the paper to her- 
self, and a flush of pride and pleasure suffused 
her face, he might have spoken out all the full- 
ness of his heart; there would have been no more 
of that strange hardness and mockery in her man- 
ner that embarrassed him even when he was most 
happy. 

“IT shall know how to keep him to this,” she 
said, as she smoothed out the letter, warm from 
its contact with her fair flesh, and laid it care- 
fully under the tray of her dressing-box. “Our 
marriage shall be no commonplace companion- 
ship. We shall be rich and happy while it lasts.” 

She looked at her face in the glass for a few 
minutes very attentively, and then, having noticed 
the moonlight upon the staircase, she drew back 
a window-curtain and looked out. The sky was 
clear, the moon was shining bright and steady, 
without an intervening cloud, turning the ugly 
ponderous houses opposite to silver, and sending 
a streak of its radiance into the street. 

How beautiful the night must be at Horndean, 
and how plainly Beatrix could see, in her mind's 
eye, the park, with its leafless trees, and the long 
line of the fine old house bathed in that radiance ! 
Perhaps Frederick was looking out on the beau- 
tiful night too, and thinking of her. What a 
pity it was that people who were rich and happy 
could not live ever so much longer! 

She shivered slightly, and closed the curtain, 
After all, moonlight was chilly and melancholy— 
a stupid thing. There was nothing like sleep. 

The following day, that was so bright at Horn- 
dean, was almost equally fine in London; a “ pet 
day,” indeed, and so pleasant, every one said, 
within so short a time of Christmas. 

The luxurious and well-ordered house in Kai- 
ser Crescent was bright and cheerful, and all the 
dwellers in it were in good spirits. Things had 
been going very well of late with Mr. Townley 
Gore; he had not had the gout, he had not had 
worries of any kind, and he had observed with 
satisfaction that the relations between his wife 
and her future sister-in-law were of a salutary 
kind. 

Beatrix would hold her own with Caroline, he 
thought, and everything would be pleasant be- 
tween the two households, Perhaps it was be- 
cause Mr. Townley Gore was conscious that he 
himself did not always hold his own with his wife 
—who, although she never quarrelled with him, 
invariably had her own way—that he was so well 
pleased to find Beatrix a match (and more) for 
Caroline. 

And then there was something very pleasant 
in Frederick’s new position. To have an impe- 
ecunious and “ troublesome” brother-in-law, with 
an objectionable habit of turning up in a serape, 
converted into a gentleman of estate, with a stake 
in all the proprieties, and seemingly none but 
virtuous inclinations, is a source of satisfaction 
which all the world can appreciate ; and Mr. Town- 
ley Gore liked very much indeed the enjoyment 
of all that Horndean had to offer, with no trou- 
ble, and nothing to pay. He admired Beatrix, 
and felt sure that they should always get on very 
well together. 

Beatrix rather liked Mr. Townley Gore. He 
was selfish and heartless, no doubt, though less 
so than his wife; but selfishness and heartless- 
ness were to her mere words, like those that ex- 
pressed their opposites ; these characteristics did 
not affect his manners or lessen the amusement 
that she derived from his fluent and “ knowing” 
talk—that of a thorough man of the world—and 
as she should never allow them to interfere with 
her comfort or ber plans in any way, they could 
not possibly matter to her, 

Mrs. Townley Gore was in the serenest spirits ; 
her ticklish position with Frederick was becom- 
ing easier and more assured everyday. She had 
asked him a question about the intended settle- 
ments ; he had answered her briefly that there 
were to be none. 

She had replied that Beatrix was quite charm- 
ingly romantic, while secretly wondering that she 
should be such a fool, and the incident had ended 
without the slightest strain of their relations, 

There were probably not to be found in all 
London on that bright morning three more con- 
tented persons than Mr, and Mrs, Townley Gore 
and Beatrix, as they discussed after breakfast 
their respective plans for the day, 

How handsome and how happy Beatrix looked, 
in her dainty morning dress, as she leaned back 
in her chair, fingering with a caressing touch the 
blossoms of a splendid bouquet (Frederick, in 
foreign fashion, sent her one as a love message 
every morning), and talking gayly! 

The ladies’ day was well filled. The morning 
was to be devoted to shopping; in the afternoon 
they were to have an inspection of the costumes 
for the fancy ball, and after an early dinner they 
were going with friends to the play, Mr. Town- 
ley Gore was to dine with some men at a club, 
on his return from a short run into Surrey to 
look at a pair of horses with a friend. So that 
he was as well pleased as. were his wife and Miss 
Chevenix, 

When Beatrix was ready to go out, and the 
carriage was at the door, she lingered in her 
room for a few minutes to glance once more over 
Frederick’s letter, and she pulled some leaves 
from a rare flower in the bouquet of that morn- 
ing and placed them with it in her dressing-box. 
No doubt he would have written to her again last 
night, and she should have his letter before she 
went to the play. That would be delightful; she 
would enjoy Zhe Bells all the more. 

The programme of the morning was carried 
out exactly, and nothing occurred to ruffle the 
contentment of the two ladies, They returned to 





Kaiser Crescent to luncheon, and it was then that 
the first trifling contrariety of the day presented 
itself. _ Beatrix had sent her maid to Mrs, Mab- 
berley’s house for something that she wanted, 
and she was now told that the messenger had re- 
turned, having failed to gain admittance. Think- 
ing, as the young woman was a stranger, she had 
Imade some mistake, Beatrix questioned her. There 
was no mistake. The maid had gone in a cab to 
the right number in Hill Street; there she had 
knocked and rung several times, but without ef- 
fect. At last a policeman appeared, and he too 
knocked and rang at the door, equally in vain. 
After some time a woman came up the area steps 
of the adjoining house, and told the policeman 
that it was no good for him to go on knocking, 
for there was no one there. On being question- 
ed further, she said the servants had all left the 
house on the previous evening; and “the lady” 
early in the morning. The policeman remarked 
that it was a “queer start” to leave the house 
quite empty, to which the woman replied that 
very likely a char-woman had been left in charge, 
and that she had gone out, taking the back-door 
key with her, “as,” she added, “a many of ’em 
will, and leave the ’ouse to look after itself for 
hours and hours, as you policemen knows right 
well.” The policeman acknowledged that simi- 
lar breaches of faith had come within his ken, 
and opining that it was quite impossible to say 
when the char-woman might return, he advised the 
puzzled Abigail to go home, and come again later, 
on chance. Then, without taking any notice of 
the remark of the woman upon the area steps, 
“Which, mind you, I don’t say positive as there 
is a char-woman, for I haven’t seen none,” he 
smote his gloves together, and resumed his stolid 
walk, 

Mrs. Townley Gore and Beatrix heard this ac- 
count of the maid’s unsuccessful mission with 
much surprise. They were totally at a loss to 
imagine what could have induced Mrs. Mabberley 
to leave home in this sudden way, and especially 
to have sent away her servants in the first in- 
stance, 

The whole thing was inconsistent with all that 
had passed during her interview with Beatrix. 
Was she the sort of person, Mrs. Townley Gore 
asked, to get into a rage with her whole house- 
hold on discovering some delinquency, and turn 
them all out of the house? Beatrix could not 
tell. She had no real insight into the character 
of Mrs. Mabberley. She could only say that her 
belief was, whatsoever Mrs. Mabberley chose to 
do she would do. 

“But then,” she added, “that would not ac- 
count for her going away herself,and going with- 
out letting me know. I arranged with her that 
I was to return to Hill Street on Saturday, and 
she asked me to invite Frederick to dine with us. 
It is a mystery. But no doubt she will write 
to explain. It will be very awkward for me if 
she remains away beyond Saturday.” 

“Why should it be awkward for you, dear 
Beatrix ?” said Mrs. Townley Gore. “ You don’t 
want to be told, I hope, that this house is much 
more your home than Mrs, Mabberley’s ?” 

The afternoon passed, as the morning had 
done, according to the plan arranged. The 
modiste arrived with the dresses for the fancy 
ball, the Marguérite de Valois costume for Mrs. 
Townley Gore—with the famous pockets for the 
dried hearts of the lovers of that princess faith- 
fully reproduced—and the Hungarian costume 
for Miss Chevenix. Both were eminently satis- 
factory—rich, correct, and becoming. 

The modiste was anxious about the ornaments 
to be worn with the Hungarian dress; but Bea- 
trix could re-assure her. They would be quite 
right; and, in fact, Frank Lisle had told her, 
when he called yesterday, that he had succeeded 
in procuring all that would be necessary, 

It was not until she was dressing for the early 
dinner that was to precede the play that Beatrix 
had leisure to think over the strangeness of Mrs. 
Mabberley’s proceedings. Could she be mad? 
To form such an idea of the most quiet, method- 
ical, repressed, insignificant of women, one whose 
voice was never raised, whose demeanor was nev- 
er fluttered by an emotion, seemed the height of 
absurdity. And yet Beatrix did entertain it. No 
living creature except herself and Mrs. Mabber- 
ley knew what the compact between them had 
been, and for the making of that compact Bea- 
trix had never been able to detect or discern the 
motive. What if it had been mere madness ? 
What if Mrs. Mabberley were only one of the 
many unsuspected maniacs, gifted with plausi- 
bility, who are out and about in the world? It 
gave her a shudder to think that such a thing was 
possible, that she might have been living for so 
long in daily contact with a madwoman, and then 
that was succeeded by a thrill of joy, deeper, 
perhaps, than she had ever felt before, at the 
thought of the release that was imminent, and 
the brilliant future that was opening before her. 

Beautifully dressed, in high spirits, though a 
little put out at receiving no letter from Frederick 
by the afternoon’s post, Beatrix, carrying her lov- 
er’s morning gift of flowers, took her place in the 
carriage beside Mrs. Townley Gore, and was taken 
to the Lyceum Theatre. Their friends had just ar- 
rived ; their box was one of the best in the house ; 
Mr. Irving threw into his performance of the part 
of Mathias all the weird power that has made the 
conscience-slain murderer one of the most mem- 
orable impersonations ever seen on any stage ; 
the whole party looked and listened with fasci- 
nated attention. Neither Mrs. Townley Gore nor 
Beatrix was at all likely to be unconscious of no- 
tice; on ordinary occasions each of them would 
have been well aware that the glasses of observ- 
ers opposite were turned upon her, and that she 
was the subject of comment; but it did happen 
this evening that neither observed those facts. 
For once, they were both, and equally, taken up 
with the play and the acting. It was fortunate 
for Mrs, Townley Gore’s good name in the world 
of fashion that attention and “ earnestness” at 








the Lyceum are the correct things, for there was 
some whispered comment about her and her com- 
panion in the boxes opposite and in the orchestra 
stalls. Men left their places, and talked togeth- 
er in doorways, and a few kindly women’s faces 
bore an expression of concern and compassion. 
This was, however, quite late, after the news in 
the latest editions of the evening papers would 
have had time to reach the theatres, and it did 
not attract the attention of either Mrs. Townley 
Gore or Beatrix. Afterward, Mrs. Townley Gore 
remembered that they had got their carriage up 
with surprising celerity, and that there had been 
unusual attention paid to them by the attendants ; 
but at the time this passed unnoticed, as did the 
facts that, although it was her own footman who 
stood at the door of the carriage, the seat beside 
the coachman was occupied by a stranger, and 
that the footman followed in a cab. As the car- 
riage rolled away, some people standing in the 
doorway of the theatre looked at each other with 
a kind of horror in their faces, and one of the 
men said to a lady, “ There is his sister, and Miss 
Chevenix is with her; they evidently know no- 
thing about it.” 


The carriage stopped, the ladies alighted and 
passed into the house, followed, without their 
knowledge, by the man who had taken the foot- 
man’s place upon the coach box. The instant 
Mrs. Townley Gore entered the well-warmed, well- 
lighted, crimson-carpeted hall, she felt that some- 
thing was wrong; there was calamity in the at- 
mosphere, the knowledge of it in the pale face of 
the servant who advanced and said that Mr. Town- 
ley Gore begged she would go to him at once in 
the library. It was not her husband,then? She 
drew her breath more freely, but cast a startled 
glance at Beatrix, who had gone at once to the 
table, and was looking over the evening’s letters 
in the hope of finding one from Frederick. 

“Don’t take Miss Chevenix with you, ma’am,” 
whispered the servant, as he removed Mrs. Town- 
ley Gore’s cloak ; and without a word she crossed 
the hall and entered the library. 

With indescribable terror she saw her husband 
rise and then reseat himself, unable to advance to 
her, and cover his face with his hands, and saw 
that there were four persons with him—Frank 
Lisle, Mr. Osborne, Mr. Warrender, and a stranger. 
The latter was a grave, stern-looking person of 
official aspect, and he was standing very upright 
by the side of Mr. Warrender. 

“ For God’s sake, what is it 2” said Mrs. Town- 
ley Gore, leaning back against the door, as Frank 
Lisle and Mr. Warrender came toward her. “ Tell 
me at once; don’t torture me. Is Frederick 
dead ?” 

“He is dead !” 

It was Mr. Warrender who spoke; and while 
she breathed hard, with the gasps that are the 
first effect of a great shock, he placed her gently 
in a chair, and begged her to calm and strength- 
en herself to learn what they had to tell her. All 
this time the stranger observed the scene in an 
unchanged attitude, and with an unaltered face. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Townley Gore was able 
to hear the story they had come to tell her; and 
she listened to it as.we all listen to dreadful news, 
with the double feeling that it is unreal and im- 
possible, and yet that even while the words that 
convey it are being spoken, every one of the pos- 
sibilities of anguish that are contained in it is 
present to us in all its details. She was very 
quiet, and she heard them in silence as Frank 
Lisle broke to her the terrible truth that her bro- 
ther’s sudden death was not natural, but inflicted 
by a murderer’s hand. They were all relieved 
when her tears came, as Frank, himself in dread- 
ful agitation, related the capture of the murderer, 
red-handed ; how at daybreak they had taken him 
to the nearest town, and charged him before the 
local magistrate, Mr. Osborne, with the crime. 
The wretch, they added, was in prison, and had 
made a very important statement. 

It was at this moment that Mrs, Townley Gore 
bethought herself of Beatrix. 

‘Ah, that unhappy girl!’ she cried. “She 
does not know it yet, and who is to tell her? 
You must,” addressing her husband. “I could 
not.” Then she started up excitedly. “If the 
servants know, it may reach her unawares. Pray, 
pray go to her.” 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said Mr. Townley Gore; 
“the servants have received strict orders,” and 
here he glanced at the stranger, who nodded curt- 
ly. “Nothing will reach her; but, my dearest 
Caroline, there is more ill news to come, and we 
can not spare you the hearing of it. Tell her, 
Lisle, and make an end of it, for pity’s sake.” 

Then they told her that the thief and murderer, 
finding the game was up, had volunteered a state- 
inent which was of terrible import to Miss Cheve- 
nix. This man, James Ramsden, to whose iden- 
tity the police had just gained a clew, and who 
was to have left the country and joined his con- 
federates, the pretended Colonel and Mrs, Rams- 
den (who were not his parents), abroad, after the 
final coup of the robbery at Hordean, acknow- 
ledged that he had stolen the Duchess of Der- 
went’s diamonds and Lady Vane’s jewels, and de- 
clared that his confederate on those two occa- 
sions, and also in the projected jewel robbery at 
Horndean, was Miss Chevenix. 

To Mrs. Townley Gore’s exclamation of horror 
and incredulity, and her eager question, “ You 
surely do not believe this monstrous lie ?” no one 
answered with the denial she expected ; and as 
she looked from one to the other, with starting 
eyes, and a face of ghastly pallor, she saw that 
they did believe it. 

“The story,” said Mr, Osborne, “is unfortu- 
nately as consistent as it is terrible. That Miss 
Chevenix is an adventuress is, I fear, beyond a 
doubt; the questions which we have put to Mr. 
Townley Gore have satisfied us of that, and the 
circumstances tell strongly against her. The 
Duchess of Derwent exhibited her diamonds to 
her, and showed her where she kept them, and this 











man states that from Miss Chevenix’s hands he 
received the key of the jewel-case, and that she 
furnished him full instructions how to reach the 
duchess’s dressing-room, and removed the fasten- 
ings of the windows. The robbery was success- 
fully perpetrated after Miss Chevenix left the 
house, and the proceeds were shared with her at 
her own former residence in Chesterfield Street, 
which she had ostensibly let to the confederates, 
The robbery of Lady Vane’s jewels was then ar- 
ranged; and Miss Chevenix went on a visit to 
Temple Vane. The robbery would have been ef- 
fected in the same way as at Derwent Castle, only 
that the easier method of the substitution of 
dummy jewel-cases was suggested by Miss Cheve- 
nix when she found that Lady Vane was about 
to take her jewels to London. This man had been 
introduced into the house, and made acquainted 
with all the localities, by Miss Chevenix; when 
the plan was changed, the substitution was effect- 
ed by her, and the jewels were handed over by 
her to him, at the railway station, as he passed 
her on the platform, with a half-open travelling 
bag in his hand.’ 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sara.—We have not the pattern. Send your card 
with your address to your friends on reaching town. 
We have published several articles on china-painting. 

Inquirer.—* What d’ye lack, my lady ?” was the in- 
vitation to buy addressed to passers by medizval street 
venders. 

Op Sunsorinre.—The bridegroom’s family furnish 
their own carriages, of course. 

Brrap-Wixner.—The New York Decorative Art So- 
ciety affords employment to many workers by dispos- 
ing of the articles sent by contributors. You can 
doubtless obtain full particulars by addressing the 
secretary. 

A Youne Wmow.—Black crape donbled as a collar 
or laid in pleats for a standing ruff is worn by widows 
in the first months of mourning, or through the first 
year; if this is objected to as not wholesome, white 
crépe lisse or organdy may be used in the same man- 
ner. White strings are not used on caps or on bon- 
nets by widows. 

A Sunsoniser’s Davantrr.—There are no positive 
rules about mourning attire, and your friend's dressy 
mourning is according to French ideas, but it is cus- 
tomary here to wear wool dresses with crape trim- 
mings for a parent. The silk dress with crape trim- 
mings is suitable for dinners and the other quiet en- 
tertainments to which ladies restrict themselves in the 
first months of wearing mourning dress. 

Cc. L. W.—You might have the plush trimming as a 
wide border all around the lower skirt of your dress, 
or else put a wide piece of plush down the front, and 
let the sides of the over-skirt lap over the edges, giv- 
ing the effect of a skirt of plush. Then have a col- 
lar, vest, and cuffs on the basque, with some layers of 
plush between postilion pleats on the back. 

S. J. D.—A single large stud is more 
than three studs for full-dress shirt fronts, 


fashionable 

An article 
on gentlemen’s clothing was given in a recent number 
of the New York Fashions of Harper's Bazar. 

A. B.—When a lady calls upon a stranger she intros 
duces herself by sending up her visiting-card. 

Sr. Jouns.—A pale blue, cream, or pink cashmera 
hunting jacket, made with box pleats, wide belt, and 
single-breasted, would be pretty with your dark brown 
skirt. 

Matitpa.—Get a gay plush lining for your black 
wrap to make it warm, or, if this is too expensive, 
have the cheaper quilted satin at $1 35 a yard. The 
shape is still good, and so is that of your Ulster. If 
you will add a black lynx collar, with a border of the 
same on the sleeves, your silk wrap will be improved. 
Get a red or black beaver poke, but not a white one. 
There are poke shapes that poke down on the fore- 
head. 

E. K.—Your lace dress should be worn over silk, 
and will be prettiest as a shoulder cape, draped over- 
skirt, and flounces. 

L. E. D.—Your mantel valance should go around the 
ends of the mantel, and drape it entirely. 

Country Girt.— Make a black cashmere with a plain 
short round basque, draped apron over-skirt, and pleat- 
ings of watered silk. A young lady should thank a 
gentleman for escorting her, and he may express his 
pleasure for being allowed to accompany her. Velvet 
skirts may be made quite plain in front and on the 
sides, with two great box pleats in the back. 

Betsy.—We have not the cut pattern of the Marie 
Antoinette polonaise, but for a model you can take 
the moiré bridal toilette, which is the first illustration 
in Bazar No, 49, Vol. XIV. The patterns illustrated 
in the Bazar Supplement average 34 inches bust mea- 
sure. 

Youne Srre-Morurer.—A blue or whey-colored coat 
of plush is the handsomest wrap you can get for your 
step-son of four years, It should be quite plainly 
made, and long enough to conceal his frocks. Then 
have a deep collar of crocheted lace, with cuffs to 
match. The wide beaver hat should sit on the back 
of his head, and he should have plush leggings to 
match his coat, and thick shoes without heels. 

Bete Truta.—Garnet will be more becoming than 
blue to a sallow complexion. There is no objection to 
a young lady going to hear the minstrels. Gentlemen's 
visite are not returned by young ladies. 

Mrs. M. J.—The white cashmere trimmed with 
swan’s-down is not inappropriate, but thinner white 
wool, like nuns’ veiling, is prettier for a bridemaid. 
A short veil of Spanish lace or tulle may be worn or 
not, at pleasure, and the dress may be quite short, or 
else have a flowing demi-train. 

Grapys.—Have the black beaver poke if it is becom- 
ing to you, but this is only suitable for general wear. 
Either large round hats or else very smail bonnets are 
worn by young ladies on dressy occasions. 

Inene.—Of course you should take a gentleman's 
arm in the evening—not he yours, A book, a fan, a 
bouquet, an engraving, a piece of porcelain, or any 
tasteful ornament is a suitable gift from a gentleman 
to a lady. 

Gtapys, or Inptana.—Do not alter your dress made 
by the Habit Suit pattern. Have your matelassé coat 
made single-breasted, and open up the middle of the 
back to the waist; then trim with black fur down each 
side of the front, up each side of the back opening, 
around the neek, and on the wrists. Have a short suit 
of black satin, with the new embroidery or else the 
satin jet for trimming; the latter has satin piping 
cords combined with jet. A very simple basque and 
trimmed skirt is the best model for a dress that must 
be worn as a best dress on all occasions, 
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LATE FOR DINNER.—[Ser Porm on Pace 822.] 
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WANDERING THOUGHTS.—[See Porm on Pace 826. } 
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WANDERING THOUGHTS. 


See illustration on page 825. 
On Sunday eve, the parents with their daughter 
To keep a sweet and sacred custom come; 
Together drink “‘ the fount of living water,” 
And read the Bible in their quiet home. 


Strong is the father’s voice; and now ‘tis laden 
With sentences of Truth; yet strays, we fear, 

As from the page her eye, in this fair maiden, 
The wayward mind from words that strike her ear. 


What reveries come o’er the fancy stealing? 
Where lurk those wandering thoughts that idly 
rove? 
Ah! we too have been young, and know the feeling 
That draws a heart to seek its absent love! 





TYPES OF BEAUTY.—NO. 5. 


See illustration on page 829. 

HIS exquisite example of female loveliness is 
also a characteristic type of the style of an 
artist who has exerted a wide influence on his 
age, and whose works are well represented in va- 
rious picture-galleries on this side the Atlantic. 
It is averred, indeed, that he is so charmed with 
the piquant face in our engraving that he is fond 

of reproducing it with more or less variations. 
Although born at Nantes, and trained under 
French artists, James Tissot has lived so long in 
England, and identified himself so closely with 
that country, that, like Alma Tadema and some 
others, he is generally regarded as an English- 
man in all but nativity. His pictures, however, 
show the peculiarities of the French school, both 
in their exquisite finish and artistic grace. He 
excels in genre and figure painting, and is also 
fond of nautical subjects. Among his best- 
known pictures are “‘ Faust and Marguérite,” a 
subject which he has painted several times, “ A 
Young Girl in a Boat” (in the Salon of 1870), “ An 
Interesting Story,” “Les Adieux,” “ The Captain’s 
Daughter,” “The Ball on Ship-board,” “ A Bunch 

of Lilacs,” and “The Thames.” 





{Continued from page 812, No. 51, Vol. XTV.) 
PRACTICAL HINTS ON TAPES- 
TRY-PAINTING. 

FTER the flesh-tints, which may be composed 

of rose-pink and light chrome, and the hair, 

are washed in, the folds of the drapery are made 

out in simple gradations of the tints to be after- 

ward used. They should be put in lighter than 

they need to be when finished, as it is easy to 

give them another wash if, when dry, they are 
seen to require it. 

A clever artist will make the most of the re- 
flections the draperies receive, and by working 
various tints into the shadows he will avoid the 
monotony that is the destruction of artistic col- 
oring. But in tapestry-painting, as in all work 
done for the sake of decoration merely, the colors 
should be as few as it is possible to use consist- 
ently with the desired effect. If the imitation of 
tapestry-weaving is the worker's object, he will 
need to be the more careful that he attends to 
this point; but the modern style of tapestry-paint- 
ing allows of greater indulgence in various colors ; 
the painter has it within his power to employ any 
shade that can be mixed to suit his purpose. Still 
it is worth remembering that the richest coloring 
is often reached through a simple palette. True 
art is not attained by multiplying colors, but 
rather by the employment of judicious contrasts 
and subtle harmonies, that serve to bring out the 
highest beauties of a few until they present a 
combination perfect and harmonious. In con- 
tradistinction to many other kinds of decorative 
work, it admits of the design being in a some- 
what marked manner pictorial. 

Many decorations are artistic only when they 
are to a certain extent conventional, but in tapes- 
try panels, which at times take the place of pic- 
tures, less stringent rules are followed. In old 
tapestry, emblems, badges, and heraldry were con- 
stantly used to carry out the conception ; the bor- 
ders bore repetitions of shields and medallions at 
the corners, while small designs filled the inter- 
vening spaces. In painting a panel, the position 
which it is ultimately to occupy should be consid- 
ered, in order that the style may agree with the 
surroundings ; so, too, in painting furniture cov- 
erings the colors and designs should be in ac- 
cordance with the decorations of the room. That 
the work can be turned to good account in cover- 
ing chairs and sofas is a great attraction to many 
ladies ; needle-work is so tedious, such a long 
time elapses before any show can be made, that 
painted tapestry was sure to win favor as soon 
as it was revived. The threads of silk and wool 
make the work fragile, and smoke soon soils the 
delicate shades, while dust clings closely to the 
congenial surface. 

Although to some painted tapestry will never 
appear quite so beautiful as the old-fashioned 
needle-work, yet its advantages are clearly appar- 
ent. The canvas is strong; no threads cover it 
that will easily wear away. The colors are fast, 
so that, much begrimed as the article may be, it 
can be washed. The surface, being fairly smooth, 
does not readily collect great quantities of dust. 
The sinkir + of the colors into the canvas renders 
the painting permanent, and as no body-colors 
are used, it remains soft and pliant. If the art- 
ist should find any difficulty in getting the can- 
vas to take the dyes, he has merely to paint over 
the back with clear water; he will then find that 
when he washes on his tints they will be rapidly 
absorbed. A decoration may be executed in oil- 
colors, but the canvas does not retain its flexi- 
bility when they are employed; they require to 
be diluted with turpentine, or they will not pene- 
trate through the material. When liquid colors 
are used, oil-colors are sometimes added during 
the later processes of painting. 

Elaborate borders may be improved by the in- 
troduction of gold; for panels it is suitable, as 
it will not then be subjected to friction. The 





method of laying on gold is as follows: Coats of 
shellac varnish are laid on the portions of the 
canvas to be gilded; these must be allowed to 
soak into the ground until every part is thorough- 
ly saturated. It must then be left to dry, care- 
fully protected from dust. Now and again it will 
have to be tried with the finger to find out if it 
is in a fit condition for the gold to be applied; 
it is ready when it feels “ tacky” to the finger, or 
when it is nearly dry. The worker should by 
this time have his tools at hand; he will need a 
gilder’s cushion, on which the gold-leaf is spread 
out, and cut into convenient-sized pieces. He 
first blows some of the leaves from his book on to 
the cushion, and after cutting them to the requi- 
site shape with a gilder’s knife, he lifts each one 
with a gilder’s tip on to the work, until the whole 
space is covered; next it is all pressed down 
gently with a mop, or dabbler, and afterward 
the superfluous gold is dusted off with a badger. 
Tapestry-painting will be found a pleasant, agree- 
able pastime. It takes the place of fancy-work 
for many necessary articles, and no one need feel 
to be spending her time uselessly who can pro- 
duce a well-painted screen, curtains, furniture 
coverings, or wall decoration, for in making a 
home more beautiful and more comfortable, time 
is always well spent. 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
VOL, IT.—1880-1. 


\ ITH this handsome volume before him, the 

critic feels that his function is lessened by 
one-half. Instead of finding fault, and dealing out 
censure seasoned with a little praise, he finds him- 
self constrained to admire and commend. Tested 
by the canons of criticism usual in considering 
work of this character, Harper's Young People 
offers no obvious point of attack. On the other 
hand, to say that it is pure in tone and elevating 
in its tendency is merely to say what is true both 
of this and some other publications for the young. 
The library, the lecture-room, the art gallery, are, 
or should be, both pure and elevating; but the 
directors who are content with the attainment of 
these two points alone have signally failed in their 
undertaking if they have not succeeded in attract- 
ing people to read their books and throng their 
galleries. Herein lies the difficulty attending the 
production of periodicals for the young. A large 
circulation is attainable by the sacrifice of the 
wholesome to the sensational. The difficulty of 
combining a good moral tone with a sustained 
high level of attraction is the rock on which many 
well-intentioned projectors of juvenile publica- 
tions have been wrecked. Between these two 
dangers, unhealthy sensationalism on the one 
hand and dullness on the other, the conductors 
of Harper's Young People have during two years 
successfully steered. 

The contents of the volume under notice are, 
speaking generally, serial and short stories, arti- 
cles and sketches on all subjects that interest the 
young, and descriptions of out-door and in-door 
games and recreations. Recognizing the fact 
that the intelligence and feelings of children are 
often reached more quickly through the eye than 
through the mind unaided by pictorial represen- 
tation, the conductors of this weekly devote near- 
ly one-half of their space to illustration; and if 
this department displays in the choice of subjects 
a correct appreciation of the tastes of its readers, 
and a high standard of excellence in execution, it 
is only what one is led to expect by finding from 
page to page the names of most of our best mag- 
azine illustrators, and by the continually recur- 
ring evidences of wise editorial direction. 

With regard to special features of this volume, 
it may be remarked that the conductors have 
been singularly fortunate in their serial stories. 
Messrs. John Habberton, W. L. Alden, and James 
Otis appear severally as the authors of continued 
stories, each of which deals with incidents and 
phases of character distinct from the others, and 
among them they touch every chord of emotion. 
Mr. Otis especially seems to have struck the key- 
note of childish sympathy in “Toby Tyler,” a 
story which for variety of incident and emotion, 
and for graphic description, it were hard to match 
in the whole catalogue of juvenile fiction. 





BUNYAN’S COTTAGE, ELSTOW. 


O one visiting for the first time the pretty 
English town of Bedford can fail to be 
struck with the devotion of the good people of 
the place to the memory of their townsman of 
former years, good old John Bunyan, and with 
the evident pride they take in everything connect- 
ed in any way with him, On St. Peter’s Green, 
in the High Street, there stands a comely statue 
to do him honor, representing him with head 
erect and face lit up with earnestness and zeal, 
and turned slightly heavenward, while in his left 
hand he holds an open book—his right hand is 
also resting on the page—and his whole attitude 
and look tell more plainly than words that he is 
occupied at the moment in his great and favorite 
work—preaching the everlasting Gospel of Christ. 
Behind the statue, as a reminiscence, is an open 
or broken fetter, from which a chain hangs dan- 
gling; and on three sides of the square pedestal 
on which the figure stands are depicted scenes 
from Pilgrim’s Progress from this World to that 
which is to Come. First, we behold him, with 
head uncovered, attentively listening to the direc- 
tions of Evangelist as to the journey before him, 
while in the background, whither Evangelist’s 
hand is pointing, a wicket-gate is visible, with a 
narrow path beyond it. 

On the opposite side of the pedestal we again find 
Pilgrim, standing this time at the foot of the cross. 
Before him are three Shining Ones, one of whom 
is holding a scroll; and behind him is lying his 
heavy burden, which has slipped from his shoul- 
ders at his first clear sight of the cross. On the 
third side, and in front of the statue, Pilgrim, now 





also really Christian, is seen engaged in deadly 
combat with a hideous form from the regions of 
Darkness—Apollyon, perhaps, or Giant Despair 
—all clad in his Gospel armor, everywhere in- 
vulnerable, and with both hands uplifted in the 
act of aiming a mighty blow with that trusty 
weapon “the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
Word of God.” On the fourth and last side are 
those words of Interpreter, with which the whole 
statue has been made to harmonize so beautiful- 
ly: “It had eyes lifted up to heaven, the best of 
books in its hand, the law of truth was written 
upon its lips... .It stood as if it pleaded with 
men.” 

The old meeting-house in Mill Street, in which 
for seventeen years Bunyan officiated as co-pastor 
with Samuel Fenn, until the death of the former 
in 1688, has long since given place to a substantial 
modern structure, belonging, singularly enough, to 
the Congregationalists, although, if we mistake 
not, Bunyan was a Baptist. In the vestry of this 
chapel we were shown an old chair, which is most 
religiously preserved, as it is affirmed to be the 
identical chair in which Bunyan used to sit when 
engaged in writing the Pilgrim’s Progress. In- 
deed, this modern chapel is well worth a visit, if 
it were only to see the magnificent bronze doors 
presented by his Grace the Duke of Bedford, and 
on which are portrayed ten scenes from the wan- 
derings of the Pilgrim, from his first setting forth 
in heaviness to his joyful arrival at the Heavenly 
City. 

Stimulated by all these reminders so constant- 
ly brought before us in Bedford, by the proximi- 
ty of Elstow, Bunyan’s birth-place, and by our 
own agreeable recollections of profit and pleasure 
derived when perusing both the Holy War and 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, coupled with our respect 
for the character of their author, we determined 
to seek out for ourselves whatever reminiscences 
of him might be accessible at Elstow. 

The road thither is the old coach road to Lon- 
don, and lies through the High Street of Bedford, 
and across the pretty bridge which spans the Ouse, 
into St. Mary’s and St. John’s streets, and thence 
onward past the London and Northwestern Rail- 
way Station. Here it becomes necessary to take 
the first turning to the right, and to keep on along 
a winding road with a broad grass border, simi- 
lar to one familiar to many Londoners—that lead- 
ing from Hornsey Church to Muswell Hill and the 
Alexandra Palace. 

As we approach Elstow, a fine commanding- 
looking building, built of red brick, and which 
turns out to be the county school, attracts the 
eye away in the distance. But what is this un- 
ostentatious yet neat little cottage which we are 
coming to on our right, a short distance further 
on? It can not surely have been connected with 
him for relics of whom we are seeking to-day ; 
it looks in too good repair—nay, almost too mod- 
ern—for that. But it is so, nevertheless; and a 
white slab over the doorway, bearing on it the 
words “ Bunyan’s Cottage,” sets all farther doubt 
at rest. For a while we stand and gaze, musing 
as we look, and feeling all that strange want of 
realization which at times accompanies the vis- 
itor to ruined piles and hoary monuments. Then, 
stepping up to the door in obedience to an irre- 
sistible impulse, we knock, having previously de- 
termined, as a mode of effecting an entrance, to 
ask the price of some photographs of the cottage, 
etc., which we had observed through the small 
diamond-shaped panes of the window, Our sum- 
mons is promptly answered by the smiling and 
rosy-faced occupant—a most respectable-looking 
woman—who made the modest demand of 2d. each 
for the photographs, which really are nicely done. 
Although a dweller in so rustic and pastoral a 
spot, she is no novice, but evidently well accus- 
tomed to the inroads of the curious—a fact which 
is sufficiently attested by the hundreds of names 
of people from all parts entered in her “ Visitors’ 
Book.” The cottage consists apparently of four 
rooms—two on the ground-floor and two above 
these, up stairs. 

The ceilings are, to modern sanitary ideas, very 
low, as might readily be supposed, and although 
neatly whitewashed, are somewhat marred in ap- 
pearance by a beam running the whole length of 
the building, and dividing the ceiling of the 
ground-floor rooms into two unequal portions. 
The flooring is of red bricks, evenly laid and in 
good condition, but our hostess explains that the 
bricks have been placed there within her time, 
and other improvements made, and that when 
she first went to reside in it, the cottage was in 
rather a sad state, and greatly in want of repairs. 
Externally “Bunyan’s Cottage” compares very 
favorably with its neighbors of the same class in 
the village (many of which are probably much 
older), as it is properly roofed, and not thatched 
with straw, as they mostly are. Its walls too are 
perpendicular throughout, and are not built in 
that peculiar overhanging style in the upper por- 
tions which is observable in most of the old cot- 
tages in Elstow, as well as in other places. After 
duly feasting our eyes in the cottage, signing our 
name in the “ Visitors’ Book” before mentioned, 
and thanking our obliging informant, we take our 
leave; but before returning to Bedford we in- 
dulge in a good look at the quaint old meeting- 
house used by Bunyan, and still standing, too old, 
apparently, for any further use, upon the village 
green. Hard by is the well-known Elstow church, 
a Norman pile just now undergoing restoration, 
but its fine old embattled tower, partly ivy-grown, 
still stands in all its ancient grandeur, at present 
unpolluted by the workman’s ruthless hand. 

The most prominent feature about this tower, 
if not the most ancient, is its clock; the dial is 
large and white, and in the form of a square 
placed diamond-wise, just as are the hatchments 
on some of the London mansions in Belgravia 
and Portland Place. In the photographs of the 
church, more especially, the large white mass, un- 
relieved by any corresponding piece of white to 
carry the eye on, seems to rivet one’s attention, 
and to give an uncommon air to the venerable 


belfry. The proper entrance to the old church 
and the adjoining grave-yard is from the village 
green; but by prolonging our walk along the 
high-road, we contrive to approach it in tho first 
instance by a pathway leading across a meadow, 
and over a pretty little rustic bridge which spans 
a sluggish brook. On our left are some apple- 
trees bending beneath their tempting loads of 
fruit ; on our right, some cows peacefully grazing ; 
before us, the ancient pile, like a monument of 
other days—the whole forming a scene worthy of 
the poet’s pen or the painter’s brush. Indeed, as 
one gazes upon the lovely pastoral scenery of an 
agricultural English county such as Bedford- 
shire, it is not difficult to conceive that a man 
like John Bunyan, charged, as it were, with a 
message to deliver, and possessing withal an 
imaginative mind, should readily employ as met- 
aphors, in describing the allegorical journeyings 
of a Christian, those things by which he himself 
was most constantly surrounded, which met his 
view at every turn, viz., wicket-gates, narrow path- 
ways over meadow-land, rustic stiles, rivers, se- 
ductive retreats beneath shady trees, ete. The 
wonder, indeed, would have been had he not made 
use of the imagery scattered with so lavish a 
hand around him. 

Whatever differences of opinion the men of 
his own time may have entertained, inasmuch as 
“a prophet is not without honor save in his own 
country and in his own house,” all orthodox Pro- 
testant Englishmen nowadays unite in honoring 
the memory and treasuring the works of earnest 
and faithful John Bunyan, The eulogium, too, 
passed upon his two best-known works by so emi- 
nent a writer as Macaulay is in itself no small com- 
mendation, and may be accepted, we think, as a 
fair specimen of the prevailing opinion of mod- 
ern critics. He says: “If the Pilgrim’s Progress 
did not exist, the Holy War would be the best 
allegory that ever was written ;” and again, in an- 
other place, “The style of Bunyan is delightful 
to every reader, and invaluable as a study to ev- 
ery person who wishes to obtain a wide command 
over the English language.” 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE MARCHIONESS. 


Tuoven the departure of the marquis was 
much hurried, there were other meetings between 
Hampstead and the family before the flitting was 
actually made. 

“Nodoubt I will. Iam quite with you there,” 
the son said to the father, who had desired him 
to explain to the young man the impossibility of 
such a marriage. “I think it would be a misfor- 
tune to them both, which should be avoided, if 
they can get over their present feelings.” 

“ Feelings!” 

“T suppose there are such feelings, sir?” 

“Of course he is looking for position—and 
money.” 

“Not in the least. That might probably be 
the idea with some young nobleman who would 
wish to marry into his own class, and to improve 
his fortune at the same time. With such a one 
that would be fair enough. He would give and 
take. With George that would not be honest ; 
nor would such accusation be true. The position, 
as you call it, he would feel to be burdensome. 
As to money, he does not know whether Frances 
has a shilling or not.” 

“Not a shilling—unless I give it to her.” 

“He would not think of such a matter.” 

“Then he must be a very imprudent young 
man, and unfit to have a wife at all.” 

“T can not admit that. But suppose he is ?” 

“ And yet you think —” 

“] think, sir, that it is unfortunate. 
so ever since I first heard it. I shall tell him ex- 
actly what I think. You will have Frances with 
you, and will of course express your own opinion.” 

The marquis was far from satisfied with his 
son, but did not dare to go on further with the 
argument. In all such discussions he was wont 
to feel that his son was “ talking the hind-legs off 
a dog.” His own ideas on concrete points were 
clear enough to him, as this present idea that his 
daughter, Lady Frances Trafford, would outrage 
all propriety, all fitness, all decency, if she were 
to give herself in marriage to George Roden, the 
Post-office clerk. But words were not plenty 
with him—or when plenty, not efficacious—and 
he was prone to feel, when beaten in argument, 
that his opponent was taking an unfair advantage. 
Thus it was that he often thought, and sometimes 
said, that those who oppressed him with words 
would “ talk the hind-legs off a dog.” 

The marchioness also expressed her opinion to 
Hampstead. She was a lady stronger than her 
husband—-stronger in this, that she never allowed 
herself to be worsted in any encounter. If words 
would not serve her occasion at the moment, her 
countenance would do so, and if not that, her ab- 
sence. She could be very eloquent with silence, 
and strike an adversary dumb by the way in which 
she would leave a room. She was a tall, hand- 
some woman, with a sublime gait—“ Vera incessu 
patuit Dea.” She had heard, if not the words, 
then some translation of the words, and had taken 
them to heart, and borne them with her as her 
secret motto. To be every inch an aristocrat, in 
look as in thought, was the object of her life. 
That such was her highest duty was quite fixed 
in her mind, It had pleased God to make her a 
marchioness, and should she derogate from God’s 
wish? It had been her one misfortune that God 
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should not also have made her the mother of a 
future marquis, Her face, though handsome, 
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was quite impassive, showing nothing of her sor- 
rows or her joys; and her voice was equally under 
control. No one had ever imagined, not even her 
husband, that she felt acutely that one blow of for- 
tune. Though Hampstead’s politics had been to 
her abominable, treasonable, blasphemous, she 
treated him with an extreme courtesy. If there 
were anything that he wished about the house she 
would have it done for him. She would endeavor 
to interest herself about his hunting. And she 
would pay him a great respect—to him most on- 
erous—as being second in all things to the mar- 
quis. Though a republican blasphemous rebel 
—so she thought of him—he was second to the 
marquis. She would fain have taught her little 
boys to respect him, as the future head of the 
family, had he not been so accustomed to romp 
with them, to pull them out of their little beds, 
and toss them about in their night-shirts, that 
they loved him much too well for respect. It was 
in vain that their mother strove to teach them to 
call him Hampstead. 

Lady Frances had never been specially in her 
way, but to Lady Frances the step-mother had 
been perhaps harder than to the step-son of whose 
presence as an absolute block to her ambition she 
was well aware. Lady Frances had no claim to 
a respect higher than that which was due to her 
own children. Primogeniture had done nothing 
for her. She was a marquis’s daughter, but her 
mother had been only the offspring of a com- 
moner, There was perhaps something of con- 

i in her. feelings toward the two. As Lord 
Hampstead was undoubtedly in her way, it oc- 
curred to her to think that she should not, on that 
account, be inimical to him. Lady Frances was 
not in her way, and therefore was open to depre- 
ciation and dislike without wounds to her con- 
science; and then, though Hampstead was abom- 
inable because of his republicanism, his implied 
treason and blasphemy, yet he was entitled to some 
excuse as being a man. They were abominable, 
no doubt, in him, but more pardonably abomi- 
nable than they would be in a woman. Lady 
Frances had never declared herself to be a re- 
publican or a disbeliever, much less a rebel—as, 
indeed, had neither Lord Hampstead. In the 
presence of her step-mother she was generally 
silent on matters of political or religious interest. 
But she was supposed to sympathize with her 
brother, and was known to be far from properly 
alive to aristocratic interests. There was never 
quarrelling between the two, but there was a lack 
of that friendship which may subsist between a 
step-mother of thirty-eight and a step-daughter 
of twenty-one. Lady Frances was tall and slen- 
der, with quiet, speaking features, dark in color, 
with blue eyes, and hair nearly black. In appear- 
ance she was the very opposite of her step-mother, 
moving quickly, and achieving grace as she did so, 
without a thought, by the natural beauty of her 
motions. The dignity was there, but without a 
thought given to it. Not even did the little lords, 
her brothers, chuck their books and toys about 
with less idea of demeanor. But the marchioness 
never arranged a scarf or buttoned a glove with- 
out feeling that it was her duty to button her 
glove and arrange her scarf as became the Mar- 
chioness of Kingsbury. 

The step-mother wished no evil to Lady Fran- 
ces, only that she should be married properly and 
taken out of the way. Any stupid earl or mer- 
curial viscount would have done, so long as the 
blood and the money had been there. Lady Fran- 
ces had been felt to be dangerous, and the hope 
was that the danger might be got rid of by a 
proper marriage. But not by such a marriage 
as this. 

When that accidental calling of the name was 
first heard, and the following avowal made, the 
marchioness declared her immediate feelings by 
a look. It was so that Arthur may have looked 
when he first heard that his Queen was sinful— 
so that Cesar must have felt when even Brutus 
struck him. For though Lady Frances had been 
known to be blind to her own greatness, still this, 
this at any rate was not suspected. ‘“ You can 
not mean it!” the marchioness had at last said. 

“T certainly mean it, mamma.” Then the 
marchioness, with one hand guarding her raiment, 
and with the other raised high above her shoulder, 
in an agony of supplication to those deities who 
arrange the fates of ducal houses, passed slowly 
outofthe room. It was necessary that she should 
bethink herself before another word was spoken. 

For some time after that, very few words passed 
between her and the sinner. A dead silence 
best befitted the occasion—as, when a child soils 
her best frock, we put her in the corner with a 
scolding, but when she tells a tib, we quell her 
little soul within her by a terrible quiescence. 
To be eloquently indignant without a word is 
within the compass of the thoughtfully stolid. 
It was thus that Lady Frances was at first treated 
by her step-mother. She was, however, at once 
taken up to London, subjected to the louder an- 
ger of her father, and made to prepare for the 
Saxon Alps. At first, indeed, her immediate des- 
tination was not communicated to her. She was 
to be taken abroad ; and in so taking her, it was 
felt to be well to treat her as the policeman 
does his prisoner, whom he thinks to be the last 
person who need be informed as to the where- 
abouts of the prison. It did leak out quickly, be- 
cause the marquis had a castle or chateau of 
his own in Saxony, but that was only an accident. 

The marchioness still said little on the matter, 
unless in what she might say to her husband in 
the secret recesses of marital discussion ; but be- 
fore she departed she found it expedient to ex- 
press herself on one occasion to Lord Hampstead. 

“ Hampstead,” she said, “ this is a terrible blow 
that has fallen upon us.” 

“I was surprised myself. I do not know that 
I should call it exactly a blow.” 

“Not a blow! But of course you mean that 
it will come to nothing.” 

“What I meant was that though I regard the 
proposition as inexpedient—” 








“ Inexpedient !” 

“Yes: I think it inexpedient, certainly; but 
there is nothing in it that shocks me.” 

“Nothing that shocks you!” 

“ Marriage in itself is a good thing.” 

“ Hampstead, do not talk to me in that way.” 

“But I think it is. If it be good for a young 
man to marry, it must be good for a young woman 
also. The one makes the other necessary.” 

“ But not for such as your sister—and him—to- 
gether. You are speaking in that way simply to 
torment me.” 

“T can only speak as I think. Ido agree that 
it would be inexpedient. She would to a certain 
extent lose the countenance of her friends—” 

“ Altogether !” 

“Not altogether, but to some extent. A cer- 
tain class of people—not the best worth knowing 
—might be inclined to drop her. However fool- 
ish her own friends may be, we owe something— 
even to their folly.” 

“Her friends are not foolish—her proper 
friends.” 

“T quite agree with that; but then so many of 
them are improper.” 

“ Hampstead !” 

“T am afraid that I don’t make myself quite 
clear. But never mind. It would be inexpe- 
dient. It would go against the grain with my 
father, who ought to be consulted.” 

“T should think so!” 

“T quite agree with you. A father ought to 
be consulted, even though a daughter be of age, 
so as to be enabled by law to do as she likes with 
herself. And then there would be money discom- 
forts.” 

“She would not have a shilling.” 

“ Not but what I should think it my duty to put 
that right, if there were any real distress.” Here 
spoke the heir, who was already in possession of 
much, and upon whom the whole property of the 
family was entailed. ‘ Nevertheless, if I can pre- 
vent it—without quarrelling either with one or 
the other, without saying a hard word—I shall 
do so.” 

“Tt will be your bounden duty.” 

“Tt is always a man’s bounden duty to do 
what is right. The difficulty is in seeing the 
way.” 

After this the marchioness was silent. What 
she had gained by speaking was very little—lit- 
tle or nothing. The nature of the opposition he 
proposed was almost as bad as a sanction, and 
the reasons he gave for agreeing with her were 
as hurtful to her feelings as though they had been 
advanced on the other side. Even the marquis 
was not sufficiently struck with horror at the idea 
that a daughter of his should have condescended 
to listen to love from a Post-office clerk ! 

On the day before they started Hampstead was 
enabled to be alone with his sister for a few min- 
utes, “ What an absurdity it is,” she said, laugh- 
ing—“ this running away.” 

“Tt is what you must have expected.” 

“But not the less absurd. Of course IT shall 
go. Just at the moment I have no alternative— 
as I should have none if they threatened to lock 
me up, till I got somebody to take my case in 
hand. But Iam as free to do what I please with 
myself as is papa.” 

“ He has got money.” 

“ But he is not therefore to be a tyrant.” 

“Yes, he is—over an unmarried daughter who 
has got none. We can not but obey those on 
whom we are dependent.” 

“ What I mean is that carrying me away can 
dono good. You don’t suppose, John, that I shall 
give him up after having once brought myself to 
say the word. It was very difficult to say, but 
ten times harder to be unsaid. I am quite de- 
termined—and quite satisfied.” 

“ But they are not.” 

“ As regards my father, I am very sorry. As 
to mamma, she and I are so different in all our 
thinking that I know beforehand that whatever 
I might do would displease her. It can not be 
helped. Whether it be good or bad, I can not be 
made such as she is. She came too late. You 
will not turn against me, John ?” 

“T rather think I shall.” 

“ John !” 

“] may say rather that I have. 
your engagement to be wise.” 

“ But it has been made,” said she. 

“ And may be unmade.” 

“No—unless by him.” 

“T shall tell him that it ought to be unmade— 
for the happiness of both of you.” 

“ He will not believe you.” 

Then Lord Hampstead shrugged his shoulders, 
and thus the conversation was finished. 

It was now about the end of June, and the 
marquis felt it to be a grievance that he should 
be carried away from the charm of political life 
in London. In the horror of the first revelation 
he had yielded, but had since begun to feel that 
too much was being done in withdrawing him 
from Parliament. The Conservatives were now 
in; but during the last Liberal government he 
had consented so far to trammel himself with 
the bonds of office as to become Privy Seal for 
the concluding six months of its existence, and 
therefore felt his own importance in a party 
point of view. But having acceded to his wife, 
he could not now go back, and was sulky. On 
the evening before their departure he was going 
to dine out with some of the party. His wife’s 
heart was too deep in the great family question 
for any gayety, and she intended to remain at 
home, and to look after the final packings up for 
the little lords. 

“T really do not see why you should not have 
gone without me,” the marquis said, poking his 
head out of his dressing-room. 

“Impossible,” said the marchioness, 

“1 don’t see it at all.” 

“Tf he should appear on the scene, ready to 
carry her off, what should I have done?” 

Then the marquis drew his head in again, and 
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went on with his dressing. What, indeed, could 
he do himself if the man were to appear on the 
scene, and if his daughter should declare herself 
willing to go off with him ? 

When the marquis went to his dinner party 
the marchioness dined with Lady Frances. There 
was no one else present but the two servants who 
waited on them, and hardly a word was spoken. 
The marchioness felt that an awful silence was 
becoming in the situation. Lady Frances merely 
determined more strongly than ever that the sit- 
uation should not last very Jong. She would go 
abroad now, but would let her father understand 
that the kind of life planned out for her was one 
that she could not endure. If she was supposed 
to have disgraced her position, let her be sent 
away. 

‘As soon as the melancholy meal was over, the 
two ladies separated, the marchioness going up 
stairs among her own children. A more careful, 
more affectionate, perhaps I may say a more idol- 
atrous, mother never lived. Every little want 
belonging to them—for even little lords have 
wants—was a care to her. To see them washed 
and put in and out of their duds were perhaps the 
greatest pleasures of her life. To her eyes they 
were pearls of aristocratic loveliness; and in- 
deed they were fine healthy bairns, clean-limbed, 
bright-eyed, with grand appetites, and never cross 
as long as they were allowed either to romp and 
make a noise, or else to sleep. Lord Frederic, 
the eldest, was already in words of two syllables, 
and sometimes had a bad time with them. Lord 
Augustus was the owner of great ivory letters of 
which he contrived to make playthings. Lord 
Gregory had not as yet been introduced to any of 
the torments of education. There was an old 
English clergyman attached to the family, who 
was supposed to be their tutor, but whose chief 
duty consisted in finding conversation for the 
marquis when there was no one else to talk to 
him. There was also a French governess and a 
Swiss maid. But as they both learned English 
quicker than the children learned French, they 
were not serviceable for the purpose at first in- 
tended. The marchioness had resolved that her 
children should talk three or four languages as 
fluently as their own, and that they should learn 
them without any of the agonies generally inci- 
dent to tuition. In that she had not as yet suc- 
ceeded. 

She seated herself for a few minutes among 
the boxes and portmanteaus, in the midst of 
which the children were disporting themselves 
prior to their final withdrawal to bed. No mo- 
ther was ever so blessed, if only—if only— 

“Mamma,” said Lord Frederic,“ where’s Jack ?” 
“ Jack” absolutely was intended to signify Lord 
Hampstead. 

“Fred, did not I say that you should not call 
him Jack ?” 

“He say he is Jack,” declared Lord Augustus, 
rolling up between his mother’s knees with an 
impetus which would have upset her had she not 
been a strong woman, and accustomed to these 
attacks. ; 

“That is only because he is good-natured, and 
likes to play with you. You should call him 
Hampstead.” 

“Mamma, wasn’t he christianed ?” asked the 
eldest. 

“Yes, of course he was christened, my dear,” 
said the mother, sadly, thinking how very much 
of the ceremony had been thrown away upon the 
unbelieving, godless young man. Then she su- 
perintended the putting to bed, thinking what a 
terrible bar to her happiness had been created 
by that first unfortunate marriage of her hus- 
band’s. Oh, that she should be step-mother to a 
daughter who desired to fling herself into the 
arms of a clerk in the Post-office! And then 
that an “unchristianed,” that an infidel, repub- 
lican, un-English heir should stand in the way of 
her darling boy! She had told herself a thou- 
sand times that the devil was speaking to her 
when she had dared to wish that—that Lord 
Hampstead was not there. She had put down 
the wish in her heart very often, telling herself 
that it came from the devil. She had made a 
faint struggle to love the young man, which had 
resulted in constrained civility. It would have 
been unnatural to her to love any but her own. 
Now she thought how glorious her Frederic would 
have been as Lord Hampstead, and how infinitely 
better it would have been, how infinitely better it 
would be, for all the Traffords, for all the nobles 
of England, and for the country at large! But in 
thinking this she knew that she was a sinner, and 
she endeavored to crush the sin. Was it not tan- 
tamount to wishing that her husband’s son was 
—dead ? 





CHAPTER IV. 
LADY FRANCES. 


TueErE is something so sad in the condition of 
a girl who is known to be in love, and has to un- 
dergo the process of being made ashamed of it 
by her friends, that one wonders that any young 
woman can bear it. Most young women can not 
bear it, and either give up their love or say that 
they do. A young man who has got into debt, 
er been plucked, or even when he has declared 
himself to be engaged to a penniless young lady— 
which is worse—is supposed merely to have gone 
after his kind, and done what was to be expected 
of him. The mother never looks at him with that 
enduring anger by which she intends to wear out 
the daughter’s constancy. The father frets and 
fumes, pays the debts, prepares the way for a new 
campaign, and merely shrugs his shoulders about 
the proposed marriage, which he regards simply 
as an impossibility. But the girl is held to have 
disgraced herself. Though it is expected of her, 
or at any rate hoped, that she will get married in 
due time, yet the falling in love with a man— 
which is, we must suppose, a preliminary step to 
marriage—is a wickedness. Even among the or- 
dinary Joneses and Browns of the world we see 





that it isso. When we are intimate enough with 
the Browns to be aware of Jane Brown’s passion, 
we understand the father’s manner and the mo- 
ther’s look. The very servants about the house 
are aware that she has given way to her feelings, 
and treat her accordingly. Her brothers are 
ashamed of her; whereas she, if her brother be 
in love with Jemima Jones, applauds him, sym- 
pathizes with him, and encourages him. 

There are heroines who live through it all, and 
are true to the end. There are many pseudo- 
heroines who intend to do so, but break down. 
The pseudo-heroine generally breaks down when 
young Smith—not so very young—has been taken 
in as a partner by Messrs. Smith & Walker, and 
comes in her way, in want of a wife. The per- 
secution is, at any rate, so often efficacious as to 
make fathers and mothers feel it to be their duty 
to use it. It need not be said here how high 
above the ways of the Browns soared the ideas 
of the Marchioness of Kingsbury. But she felt 
that it would be her duty to resort to the mea- 
sures which they would have adopted, and she 
was determined that the marquis should do the 
same. A terrible evil, an incurable evil, had al- 
ready been inflicted. Many people, alas! would 
know that Lady Frances had disgraced herself. 
She—the marchioness—had been unable to keep 
the secret from her own sister, Lady Persiflage, 
and Lady Persiflage would undoubtedly tell it to 
others. Her own lady’s-maid knewit. The mar- 
quis himself was the most indiscreet of men. 
Hampstead would see no cause for secrecy. Ro- 
den would, of course, boast of it all through the 
Post-office. The letter-carriers who attended upon 
Park Lane talked the matter over with the foot- 
men at the area gate. There could be no hope of 
secrecy. All the young marquises and unmarried 
earls would know that Lady Frances Trafford was 
in love with the “ postman.” But time and care 
and strict precaution might prevent the final mis- 
ery of a marriage. Then, if the marquis would 
be generous, some young earl, or at least a baron, 
might be induced to forget the “ postman,” and 
to take the noble lily, soiled, indeed, but made 
gracious by gilding. Her darlings must suffer. 
Any excess of money given would be at their cost. 
But anything would be better than a Post-office 
clerk for a brother-in-law. 

Such were the views as to their future life with 
which the marchioness intended to accompany 
her step-daughter to their Saxon residence. Tlie 
marquis, with less of a fixed purpose, was inclined 
in the sameway. “I quite agree that they should 
be separated—quite,” he said. “It mustn’t be 
heard of—certainly not—certainly not. Not a 
shilling, unless she beliaves herself properly. Of 
course she will have her fortune, but not to be- 
stow it in such a manner as that.” 

His own idea was to see them all settled in the 
chateau, and then, if possible, to hurry back to 
London before the season was quite at an end, 
His wife laid strong injunctions on him as to ab- 
solute secrecy, having forgotten, probably, that 
she herself had told the whole story to Lady Per- 
siflage. The marquis quite agreed. Secrecy was 
indispensable. As for him, was it likely that he 
should speak of a matter so painful and so near 
to his heart? Nevertheless, he told it all to Mr. 
Greenwood, the gentleman who acted as tutor, 
private secretary, and chaplain in the house. 

Lady Frances had her own ideas, as to this go- 
ing away and living abroad, very strongly devel- 
oped in her mind. They intended to persecute 
her till she should change her purpose. She in- 
tended to persecute them till they should change 
theirs. She knew herself too well, she thought, 
to have any fear as to her own persistency. That 
the marchioness should persuade or even perse- 
cute her out of an engagement to which she had 
assented she felt to be quite out of the question. 
In her heart she despised the marchioness, bear- 
ing with her till the time should come in which 
she would be delivered from the nuisance of sur- 
veillance under such a woman. In her father she 
trusted much, knowing him to be affectionate, 
believing him to be still opposed to those aristo- 
cratic dogmas which were a religion to the mar- 
chioness ; feeling, probably, that in his very weak- 
ness she would find her best strength. If her 
step-mother should in truth become cruel, then 
her father would take her part against his wife. 
There must be a period of discomfort—say six 
months—and then would come the time in which 
she would be able to say, “I have tried myself, 
and know my own mind, and I intend to go 
home and get myself married.” She would take 
care that her declaration to this effect should not 
come as a sudden blow. The six months should 
be employed in preparing for it. The marchion- 
ess might be persistent in preaching her views 
during the six months, but so would Lady Frances 
be persistent in preaching hers. 

She had not accepted the man’s love, when he 
had offered it, without thinking much about it. 
The lessons which she had heard in her earlier 
years from her mother had sunk deep into her 
very soul—much more deeply than the teacher of 
those lessons had supposed. That teacher had 
never intended to inculcate as a doctrine that 
rank is a mistake. No one had thought more 
than she of the incentives provided by rank to 
high duty. The lesson had 
been engraved on her heart, and might have been 
read in all the doings of her life. But she had 
endeavored to make it understood by her chil- 
dren that they should not be overquick to claim 
the privileges of rank. Too many such would 

be showered on them—too many for their own 
welfare. Let them never be greedy to take with 
outstretched hands those good things of which 
Chance had provided for them so much more 
than their fair share. Let them remember that 
after all there was no virtue in having been born 
a child to a marquis. Let them remember how 
much more it was to be a useful man or a kind 
woman. So the lessons had been given, and had 
gone for more than had been intended. Then all 
the renown of their father’s old politics assisted 


“ Noblesse oblige.” 
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“THEN THE MARCHIONESS, WITH ONE HAND GUARDING HER RAIMENT, AND WITH THE OTHER RAISED HIGH ABOVE HER SHOULDER, 
PASSED SLOWLY OUT OF THE ROOM.” 


—the re-election of the drunken tailor; the jeer- 
ings of friends who were high enough and near 
enough to dare to jeer; the convictions of child- 
hood that it was a fine thing, because peculiar for 
a marquis and his belongings, to be Radical; and, 
added to this, there was contempt for the spe- 
cially noble graces of their step-mother. Thus it 
was that Lord Hampstead was brought to his 
present condition of thinking, and Lady Frances. 

Her convictions were quite as strong as his, 
though they did not assume the same form. 
With a girl, at an early age, all her outlookings 
into the world have something to do with love 
and its conseyuences. When a young man takes 
his leaning either toward Liberalism or Conserv- 
atism, he is not at all actuated by any feeling as 
to how some possible future young woman may 
think on the subject. But the girl, if she enter- 
tains such ‘ideas at all, dreams of them as befit- 
ting the man whom she may some day hope to 
love. Should she, a Protestant, become a Roman 
Catholic, and then a nun, she feels that in giving 
up her hope for a man’s love she is making the 
greatest sacrifice in her power for the Saviour 
she is taking to her heart. If she devotes her- 


self to music, or the pencil, or to languages, the | 


effect which:her accomplishments may have on 
some beau‘ideal of manhood is present to her 
mind. 


Quite unconsciously all this had been present to 
Lady Frances, as month after month and year 
after year she had formed her strong opinions. 
She had thought of no man’s love, had thought 
but little of loving any man, but in her medita- 
tions as to the weaknesses and vanity of rank there 
had always been present that idea: how would 
it be with her if such a one should ask for her 
hand, such a one as she might find among those 
of whom she dreamed as being more noble than 


dukes, even though they were numbered among | 


the world’s proletaries ? . Then she had told her- 
self that if any such a one should come—if at any 
time any should be allowed by herself to come 
—he should be estimated by his merits, whether 
duke or proletary. With her mind in such a 
state, she had of course been prone to receive 
kindly the overtures of her brother's friend. 
What was there missing in him that a girl 
should require? It was so that she had asked 
herself the question. As far as manners were 
eencerned, this man was a gentleman. She was 
quite sure of that. Whether proletary or not, 
there was nothing about him to offend the taste 
of the best born of ladies. That he was better 
educated than any of the highly bred young men 
she saw around her, she was quite sure. He had 
more to talk about than others, Of his birth 
and family she knew nothing, but rather prided 
herself in knowing nothing, because of that doc- 


From the very first she is dressing her- | 
self unconsciously in the mirror of a man’s eyes. | 
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trine of hers-that a man is to be estimated only 
by what he is himself, and_not at all by what 
he may derive from others, Of his personal ap- 
pearance, which went far with her, she was very 
proud. He was certainly a handsome young man, 
and endowed with all outward gifts of manliness: 
easy in his gait, but not mindful of it; with mo- 
tions of his body naturally graceful, but never 
studied ; with his head erect ; with a laugh in his 
eye; well made as to his hands and feet. Nei- 
ther his intellect nor his political convictions 
would have recommended a man to her heart un- 
less there had been something in the outside to 
please her eye, and from the first moment in 
which she had met him he had never been afraid 
of her, had ventured when he disagreed from 
her to laugh at her, and efen to scold her. There 
is no barrier in a girl’s heart so strong against 
love as the feeling that the man in question stands 
in awe of her. 

She had taken some time before she had given 
him her answer, and had thought much of the 
perils before her. She had known that she could 
not divest herself of her rank. She had acknow- 
ledged to herself that, whether it was for good or 
bad, a marquis’s daughter could not be like anoth- 
er girl. She owed much to her father, much to 
her brothers, something even to her step-mother. 
But was the thing she proposed to do of such a 
nature as to be regarded as an evil to her family ? 
She could see that there had been changes in the 
ways of the world during the last century— 
changes continued from year to year. Rank was 
not so high as it used to be, and in consequence 
those without rank not so low. The Queen’s 
daughter had married a subject. Lords John 
and Lords Thomas were every day going into this 
and the other business. There were instances 
enough of ladies of title doing the very thing 
which she proposed to herself. Why should a 
Post-office clerk be lower than another ? 

Then came the great question, whether it be- 
hooved her to ask her father. Girls in general 
ask their mother, and send the lover to the fa- 
ther. She had no mother. She was quite sure 
that she would not leave her happiness in the 
hands of the present marchioness.. Were she to 
ask her father, she knew that the matter. would 
be at once settled against her. Her father was 
too much under the dominion of his wife to be 
allowed to have an opinion of his own on such a 
matter. So she declared to herself, and then de- 
termined that she would act on her own respon- 
sibility. She would accept the man, and then 
take the first opportunity of telling her step-mo- 
ther what she haddone. And soit was. It was 
only early on that morning that she had given her 
answer to George Roden, and early on that morn- 
ing she had summoned up her courage and told 
her whole story. 





The station to which she was taken was a large 
German Schloss, very comfortably arranged, with 
the mountain as a background, and the river Elbe 
running close beneath its terraces, on which the 
marquis had spent some money, and made it a 
residence to be envied by the eyes of all passers- 
by. It had been bought for its beauty in a freak, 
but had never been occupied for more than a week 
at a time till this occasion. Under other cireum- 
stances, Lady Frances would have been as happy 
here as the day was long, and had often express- 
ed a desire to be ‘allowed to stay for a while at 
KGnigsgraaf. But now, though she made an at- 
tempt to regard their sojourn in the place as one 
of the natural events of their life, she could not 
shake off the idea of a prison. The marchioness 
was determined that the idea of a prison should 
not be shaken off. In the first few days she said 
not a word about the objectionable lover, nor did 
the marquis. That had been settled between 
them. But neither was anything said on any 
other subject. There was a sternness in every 
motion, and a grim silence seemed to preside in 
the chateau, except when the boys were present ; 
and an attempt was made to separate her from 
her brothers as much as possible, which she was 
more inclined to resent than any other ill usage 
which was adopted toward her. After about a 
fortnight it was announced that the marquis was 
to return to London. He had received letters 
from “the party” which made it quite necessary 
that he should be there. When this was told 
to Lady Frances, not a word was said as to 
the probable duration of their own stay at the 
chateau. 

“Papa,” she said, “ you are going back to Lon- 
don ?” 

“Yes, my dear. My presence in town is im- 
peratively necessary.” 

“‘ How long are we to stay here ?”’ 

“ How long ?” 

“Yes, papa. I like Kénigsgraaf very much. 
I always thought it the prettiest place I know. 
But I do not like looking forward to staying here 
without knowing when I am to go away.” 

. “You had better ask your mamma, my dear.” 

“Mamma never says anything tome. It would 
be no good my asking her, Papa, you ought to 
tell me something before you go away.” 

“Tell-you what ?” 

“Or let me tell you something.” 

“ What do you want to tell me, Frances?” In 
saying this he assumed his most angry tone and 
sternest countenance, which, however, were not 
very angry or very stern, and had no effect in 
frightening his daughter. He did not, in truth, 
wish to say a word about the Post-office clerk 
before he made his escape, and would have been 
very glad to frighten her enough to make her 
silent, had that been possible. 





“Papa, I want you to know that it will do no 
good, shutting me up here.” 

“ Nobody shuts you up.” 

“JT mean here in Saxony. Of course I shall 
stay for some time, but you can not expect that 
I shall remain here always.” 

“Who has talked about always ?” 

“T understand that I am brought here to be— 
out of Mr. Roden’s way.” 

“T would rather not speak of that young man ” 

“ But, papa, if he is to be my husband—” 

“He is not to be your husband.” 

“Tt will be so, papa, though I should be kept 
here ever so long. That is what I want you to 
understand, Having given my word, and so 
much more than my word, I certainly shall not 
go back from it, I can understand that you 
should carry me off here so as to try and wean 
me from it—” ; 

“Tt is quite out of the question ; impossible.” 

“No, papa. If he choose, and I choose, no one 
can prevent us.” As she said this she looked 
him full in the face. 

“Do you mean to say that you owe no obedi- 
ence to your parents ?” 

“To you, papa, of course I owe obedience, to a 
certain extent. There does come a time, I sup- 
pose, in which a daughter may use her own judg- 
ment as to her own happiness.” 

“ And disgrace all her family ?” 

“T do not think that I shall disgrace mine. 
What I want you to understand, papa, is this— 
that you will not insure my obedience by keeping 
me here. I think I should be more likely to be 
submissive athome. There is an idea in enforced 
control which is hardly compatible with obedience. 
I don't suppose you will lock me up.” 

“ You have no right to talk to me in that way.” 

“T want to explain that our being here can do 
no good. When you are gone, mamma and I will 
only be very unhappy together. She won’t talk 
to me, and will look at me as though I were a 
poor lost creature. I don’t think that I am 4 
lost creature at all, but I shall be just as much 
lost here as though I were at home in England.” 

“When you come to talking, you are as: bad as 
your brother,” said the marquis as he left her. 
Only that the expression was considered to be 
unfit for female ears, he would have accused her 
of “talking the hind-legs off a dog.” 

When he was gone, the life at Kénigsgraaf be- 
came very sombre indeed. Mr. George Roden’s 
name was never mentioned by either of the la- 
dies. There was the Post-office, no doubt, and 
the Post-office was at first left open to her; but 
there soon came a time in which she was deprived 
of this consolation, With such a guardian as 
the marchioness, it was not likely that free cor- 
respondence should be left open to her. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) i 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
BRAIN TONIC. 

Horsrorn’s Acid Phosphate is cordially recom- 
mended by E. W. Robertson, M.D., of Cleveland, as a 
brain and nerve tonic, especially in nervous debility. 
—[(Adv.] 





EFFIE ELLSLER. 
Messrs, Riker & Son: Madison Square Theatre. 
After giving your American Face Powder a 
thorough trial, I must say that it fully merits the 
praise that I have everywhere heard bestowed 
upon it. Very sincerely yours, 
—[Adv.] Erriz Ester. 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists, 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr, EnpEMANN’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Jonn Perris, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—l have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpg- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street.—[ Adv. ] 





Buy no Holiday Present without seeing Dr. Scott’s 
beautiful Electric Hair and Flesh Brushes. They al- 
ways beneyit the well, and marvellously cure Headaches, 
Neuralgia, Dandruff, Falling Hair, Baldness, Rheuma- 
tism, etc. Price refunded if not as represented. At 
Drug and Fancy Stores.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by a without fear of 
the ills resuiting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cana, by all Grocers. 

Rovat. Baxine Powprr Co., New York. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 
856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 


NOVELTIES LN 


ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 


y) AU THT 

LADIES STOP NEURALGIA 
By wearing Smith's Patent Per- 
Sorated Buckskin Undergarments. 
They are a Great Preserver of 
Health, a preventive «nd cure for 
Rheumatism, Sore Throat, Nen- 
ralgia, Pneumonia, and many ills 
caused by colda. Soft as velvet, 
they are desirable for aged per- 
sons and those troubled with 
Weak Lungs, as they repel cold 
and retain a uniform warmth of 
. the body. Recommended by the 
Medical Facnity, and awarded American Institute Med- 
al for twelve consecutive years. Descriptive circulars 

free to any address. D.C. Hall & Co., 
86 Leonard Street, N. Y. 























Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1"* Classe 
de la Faculté de Paris, 
G R | [ 10 N 27, rue Rambuteau, Paria 
and Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 

NEW YORK SHOPPING 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Establixhed 1874. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
Agents and Buyers Wanted 
" for fine Gold and Silver Waltham 
be agents. A single Watch sold be- 
low factory prices. Watches sent 
*S)by express to be examined before 
nhs 
Noi. hite,Jeweler,Newark,N.J. 
G4 West l4th Street, New York. 
STAMPING AND EMBROIDERY. 
All the latest designs for Art Needlework and Dec- 


Sold by all Chemists 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 
Watches, Liberal terms to active 
money. Catalogue free. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
Orative purposes. Send 8 cents for Catalogue. 








U0. GUNTHER SONS. 


Seal-Skin Sacques and Cloaks 
Far-Lined Garments 
Far Trimmings, Muffs, and Collars. 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 




















Orders by mail, or information desired, will receive 
special and prompt attention. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
& BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


pa/ Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served asa 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


NOTICH. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 














IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 
teeth with SOZODO. . 
and then, when the hair is sil- 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 

of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical preparation and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 

















Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


‘WAVE.” 


The unparalleled success of 
this —s addition to a 
; ~ lady’s toilet is due to their 
y CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 














They make a thin face appear full—soften 

mir =the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
jlege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MRS. 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 


for Illustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 
ONLY at my Branch, 12 East 14th Street, 


HealthUndergarments for Ladies &Children 
~ ly ombin: ( a mn 





Drawers in ene) wade in all QP 
weights, of Merino and Cash- 1% 
mere. Chemilettes, Emancipa- 

tion, Dress Reform and Com- 

fort Waist. Corded Waists a 
specialty. Latestimprovements 

in Hygienic Undergarments, 
Braces & Abdominal Support- 

ers. Illustrated Pamphlet . 

MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO.,6 E. 14th St., N. Y. City. 
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EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocua, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast -tables “with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy dostors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and \b., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., H pathic Chemist, 
Lonpon, Ene. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


R: LOW, SON, & HAYDON'S 
TOILET SOAPS 


Leave no unpleasant odor 6n the hands. 
The popular kinds are 


ELDER FLOWER, IN : LB. BARS, 
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OLD BROWN WINDSOR, IN PACKETS. 
Triple Handkerchief Extracts, 
Royal Windsor Toilet Water, 
Eau de Cologne. 
Violet Nursery Powder, 
Rose Leaf Powder. 





Acknowledged to be the best and most sat- 
isfactory Toilet Articles in the world. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 











~ Imported Silk Handkerchiefs. 
IMMENSE REDUCTION IN PRICES. . 


Wehave just re- 
ceived one thousand 
dozen fine imported 
silk handkerchiefs, 
which we offer at 
prices that will as, 
tonish our patrons. 
The centres of these 
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ingcolors. We have 
selected the pretti 
eet and most fash 
fonable shades o1 
color, and now that 
silk bandkerchiefs 
are 60 fashionable, 
indies and misses will find this an opportunity seldom offered to 
secure usefu! and beautiful goods at unusually low prices. Ladies 
can wear them at the belt, or in the side pocket, with one corner 
exposed, producing a very pretty effect. They are also quite 
herché for young gentl They make very appropriate 
Christmas or birthday presents, and almost any ono would 
value them (judging from their appearance ) at from 50 cents to 
15 cents each. Price only 24 cents, oreightZ-centstamps. 3 
handkerchiefs, assorted colors, @Q cents. { doz.,G2—by mail, 
postpaid. Postage stamps accepted the same ascash. Address 


EUREKA TRICK & NOVELTY (0., + 
87 Warren Street, New York. 





aa /CREWELS, Worsteds, Yarns, &c., by mail at 
tiwholesale prices. Send $1.00 for sample 
Be ipackage, worth at retail ever $2.00, contains 10 
miknots Worsteds, 5 Worsted Needles, Scratch- 
ae imy back. 5 sks. Emb. Silk, 1 knot 8 lk Floss, 
sk. Crewel, Card Basket, 1 New Motto, 10 
Pattern Cards, 3 Colored Patterns, 4 yd. Java 
‘anvas,3 New Tidy Patterns, Shaving Compan- 
ion, Crochet Needle, Cornucopia, Pattern Book, 
1 sheet Scrap Pictures, 1 Applique Pattern, Watch Case, 
and Illustrated Catalogue. 4 packages, $3.50. 
T. E. PARKER, Box 88, Lynn, Mass. 





ASTORIA 


Old Dr, Pitcher’s remedy for 


BEAUTIEYING COSMETICS 


Unequalled for their efficacy, absolute purity, and 
harmlessness. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, #1 per Box. 

Unrivalled Veloutine Face Powders, 50c. 
and $1 per Box. 

Celebrated Indelible Lip and Face Rouges, 
$1, $1 50 per Bottle. 


Applied free of charge. 


SOMETHING NEW 
IN HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
OF MY INVISIBLE FRONT PIECES. 
THE MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE 


Improves most charmingly the appearance of the 
wearer, whether young or old, and for its natural 
looks, convenience, comfort has simply no equal, 
from $5 to $15. 

All latest styles of Front Pieces, Switches, 
Half Wigs, at lowest prices. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Hand and cheaper than at any other house. 

Illustrated Price-List free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning, 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 

















NOVELTY CARRIAGE (Patented), 
In Willow, Rattan, and Wood. Send for Circular to 
L. P. TIBBALS, Mfr, 

820 Broadway, next block above Stewart's. 


The Only Carriage that has Springs that Adjust to the Weight. 





a HOLDEN’S New Book on 

Birds. 128 pp.,80 Illustrations. 

Allfacts on all birds. By mail, 

25 cta. stamps. Price-List, 3c. 

HOLDEN’S BIRD MAGAZINE, an lustrated Monthly. 

Articles on Satin Starling, St. Andreasberg Canary, 

Piping Bulfinch (with Music), New Birds, Care, Bird 

Market. Answers to Correspondents, &c. $1.50a 
Year; sample, 15 cents. 

G. A. HOLDEN, 387 Sixth Ave., N. ¥. 

















Samples of Florence Knitting Silk and Illustrated 
Book of Rules for using the same, sent on receipt of a 
8-cent stamp. Address. 

NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 





=~] T J 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only oe | 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 





40 Large Chromo Cards, Feathers, Hands with Name, 





10c., postpaid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
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ASTHM A Quickly and 


Permanently 
Dr.Stinson’s AsthmaRemedy 


is unequaled as a positive Cu RED 


Alterative and Cure for 
s. It does not merely 


Asthma and Dyspepsia,’ 


and all their atten 














six years that has loosened my 
cough @ le — easy. Inow sleep 
night without coughing.” If your druggist does not 





tiful Fringed Cards, 15c. and 25c. 
GRANT & BROWN, Boston, Mass. 


so “ETCHING ON LINEN.” 


Full particulars. Illustrated Circulars and Designs, 
Free! Address F. A. WHITING, Plainfield, N. J. 


25 FERETTS SERS J0rg 2 antes 
oF 


Send 10c. for one, two, or three Chirist- 
LOOK | mas Cards, according to quality. Beau- 
7 








# Engravings, 10¢.s ein TRA, tx 10c. Ail 
lor SUc. posipal » J.W. FRIZZELL, Baltunore, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





831 





Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts.,N. Y. 


PREPARING TO EXTEND 


THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS IN OUR 


New Building, 


WE THEREFORE OFFER SPECIAL INDUCE- 
MENTS. 


DRESS SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 


PLUSHES FOR BONNETS AND CLOAKS. 


BLACK BONNET PLUSHES, $1 25, up to $5. 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ HOSIERY, ‘LADIES AND 


GENTS’ UNDERWEAR, GENTS’ "FURNISHING 
GOODS. 


SILK VELVETS, BLACKS AND COLORS, 69c., 
FINE QUALITIES, 24-INCH, $1 95; worth $3. 


SASH RIBBONS, 


6 INCHES WIDE, LARGE LOT RICHEST GOODS, 
45c.; REGULAR $1 GOODS, 


FURS, FURS. 


Handsome Seal and Otter Sacques, 
$95, $100, $115, $150, $175, $200, up. 

pa TR-LINED DOLMANS, $39, $45, $50, $65, $75. 

UR-LINED CIRCULARS, $25, $50, $35, $40, $50, up. 

LARGE LOT of FURS and TRIMMINGS, warranted. 


OUR STOC K OF 


Holiday Goods and Toys 


WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS IN 
OUR NEW EXTENSION, 
WHICH, WHEN COMPLETED, GIVES US 
115,000 SQUARE FEET 
IN WHICH TO TRANSACT BUSINESS. 
ORDERS BY MAIL 
RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION. 
EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 Grand St. 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St. 
59, 61, and 63 Orchard St. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., x. 2 8 
SPECIAL OFFERING 
IN 


Ladies’ and Misses’ 


CLOAKS. 


WE HAVE JUST PURCHASED A LOT OF IM- 
PORTED SAMPLE CLOAKS WHICH WE OFFER 
50 PER CENT. UNDER MARKET VALUE. WE 
CONFIDENTLY QUOTE THEM AS WORTHY 


up. 


he 











YOUR IMMEDIATE ATTENTION. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


BRIGGS & C0.’ 


A warm iron passed over 
the back of these PAPERS 
TRANSFERS the Pattern 
to any fabric. Designs in 
Crewels, Embroidery, Ini- 
tial Letters, and Bra ding. 

Supplied by all 
ZEPHYR WOOL STORES, 

Three books of Patterns 
sent, post free, on receipt 
of Ten Cents, 


392 BROADWAY, 
New ¥ ork City. 


HIRPER § PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE...........00-00-6 wove BS OO 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 
HARPER'S BAZAR.............. 
The THREE above publications. 
Any TWO above named 











Seacpencdsceseh exdenes 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................- 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE } Beresha scurees =v 


MARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE coopera 
Oue Year (52 Numbers) 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 

HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per nuinber. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harr«r & Brorusns. 
aw HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 

titles of between three and four thonsand volumes, 

will be sent by mail on receipt of Niue Cents. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 





Established 1840. 
JONES. 


WINTER AND HOLIDAY GOODS. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S COSTUMES, 
WRAPS, CLOAKS, AND FURS, 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC. 
NEWEST STYLES. 





Out-of-town residents are specially invited to give 
their attention to our new designs. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS THIS SEASON. 
Mail Orders receive unusually prompt attention, 
and extra care will be used that perfect satisfaction 
is obtained, 


SILKS AND SATINS. 





A_SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


DRESS GOODS. 0 VO BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. 0 O FANCY Goops. 
DOMESTICS.9 ~O Unpunwaar. 

edi Oo = 
LINENS. O- 0 LACES. 

Oo ‘s 
2) O 
0 0 
t Oo 


| Kighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 
New York City. | 


ania ——— | 





o 
SHOES. oO, “dite week 
Uruo.srery. Oo CO CROCKERY. 


ii o fi 

FURNITURE. OQ Oo GLASSWARE. 
LACE CURTAINS. ay A_O REFRIGERATORS. 
Cc ARPES? “ETS, RUGS, &o. “vHou SEFURN’G oops. 


~ 36 Distinot I Departments, 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
_____—« SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


FRENCH CLOCKS 


MANTEL SETS. 


Our success in closing | out our line of $20 Clocks 
induces us to make a SPECIAL OFFERING of Fine 
French Marble Clocks and Mantel Sets, suitable for 
Holiday Presents, at a discount of 


7 
10 PER CENT. 
FROM REGULAR PRICES, 
which are marked in plain figures on each article. 
These goods are guaranteed strictly FIRST-CLASS, 
and every Clock is warranted an accurate time-keeper. 


An early call will afford a selection from a very 
full assortment. 


LE BOUTILLIER & CO., 


3 Union Square, New York. 


ARNOLD, 
capers & C0. 


COSTUMES. 
Imported Suits, Evening and Dinner Toilets, 
Opera Cloaks and Dolmans, Street and Car- 
riage Costumes, Cloaks in Sicillienne, Silk 
and Plush, in latest Paris styles. 


Broadway & (9th St. 














TRADE MARK, 


THE FIRST 


Japanese MT'y and Trading Co, 


865 BROADWAY, New York, 
IMPOKTERS OF 
JAPANESE GOODS. 
Greatest assortment of 


NOVELTIES 


FOR HOUSE DECORATION AND 


FALL TRADE, 


A CATALOGUE MAILED ON APPLICATION, 


OPE*:DEAF 


pr Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


¥ 
pt perform the work of the N 
Always in position, but invisible others. 
All mversation and even whispers E heard dis- 
tinctly. oo refer to f- using Send for 
coariaes circular with testimonials, Address, 
H. P. K. PECK & CO., 858 Broadway, New York. 








STERN BROTHERS, 
LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSE 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Special Holiday Goods 


NOW OPENING. 


Fancy Painted Satin Goods, 


CUSHIONS, TOILET SETS, SCREENS, 
WORK BASKETS, 


Fine Porcelains & Glass Goods. 


PAINTED PLAQUES, VASES, CLOCKS, 
ORNAMENTS, FIGURES. 


BRASS AND LEATHER GOODS, 


CANDELABRAS, CARD STANDS AND 
CASES, ALBUMS, BRASS PLAQUES, 
FANS, AND MIRRORS. 


Dolls of all Kinds. 


UNDRESSED AND DRESSED, RANGING 
FROM 50c. TO $20.00. 


FANCY JEWELRY 


OF ALL KINDS IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 

THESE GOODS BEING SO VARIED IN STYLES 
AND PRICES, IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO GIVE DETAILED 
DESCRIPTION OF THE SAME. CUSTOMERS DESIR- 
ING ANY OF THE ABOVE ARTICLES, BY SENDING 
US THEIR ORDER, AND NAMING ABOUT THE PRICE 
THEY WISH TO PAY, CAN RELY ON RECEIVING THE 
BEST THAT CAN BE FURNISHED FOR THE SUM 
NAMED 


STERN BROTHERS, 
32, 34, 36 West 23d Street, N. Y. 





Lovers of Beautifal LACE 
are invited to look at the 
stock of 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 

Some of their rich laces 
were secured at AUCTION 
SALES (in Europe) at about 
ONE HALF the actual mar- 
ket value, and are now 
offered at correspondingly 
low prices, 

A very large stock of inex- 
pensive laces has also been 


purchased, and many of 


them will be found as beau- 
tifulin design and as effect- 
ive for personal adornment 
as the more costly kinds. 


JAMES McCREERY & Co., 
Broadway & Eleventh St., 
NEW YORK. 














Established 1833. 


WALTER BUHL & CO, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 
Ladies’ Seal Sacques, Dol- 
mans, Mink Cloaks, Silk 
and Satin Fur-Lined Gar- 
ments, Gentlemen’s Fur 

Caps, Gloves, &c. 


Goods sent on approval to any 
part of the U.S. Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 


BUHL & CO. 
OIT, MICH. 


WALTE 





DETR 
RUG P A TT E RNS ! qccape, attiene with 
stamp, E. 8. FROST & co., Biddeford, Maine. 
$4 10 $20 Raarese Srixsos & Co. Portiand, Maine. 
GED two 3 cent Stamps and 


et TWELVE gage Y 
Nassau Street, N. Y. 


ORATIVE S FOR 
D* Embroidery, and onze DESIGNS sale. 


G. L. ANDROUS, Designer, 853 6th Avenue, N. Y. 


CARDS. WHITING, 50 1 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
MT OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. Edited by Pr- 
tee Cunnincuam, F.S.A. From New Electrotype 
Plates. With Steel-Plate Portrait. 4 vols., Svo, 
Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 


$8 00. Uniform with the New Library Editions of 
Macaulay, Hume, Gibbon, Motley, and Hildreth, al- 
ready published. 


IL 

MANUAL OF OBJECT TEACHING. With I)lus- 
trative Lessons in Methods, aud the Science of Edu- 
cation. By N. A. Cacxcuns, Author of “ Primary 
Object Lessons,” “Phonic Charts,” and “School 
aud Family Charts.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Ill. 

HARPER’S POPULAR CYCLOPADIA OF UNIT- 
ED STATES HISTORY. From the Aboriginal 
Period to 1876. Containing Brief Sketches of Im- 
portant Events and Conspicuous Actors. By Brn- 
son J. Lossine, Author of **The Field-Book of the 
Revolution,” ** Field-Book of the War of 1812," &c. 
Illustrated by Two Steel Plate Portraits and over 
1000 Engravings. 2 vols., Royal 8vo, Cloth, $12 00. 


lV, 
THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE FAR EAST. 
Part II. Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey 
te Ceylon and India. With Descriptions of Borneo, 


og Philippine Islands, and Burmah. By Tuomas 

. Knox, Author of “The Young Nimrods,” &c, 

Copious ly Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00, 

Uniform with Colonel Knox’s Boy Travellers in the 
Far East, Parts 1. and II, 
Vv. 


PAUL THE MISSIONARY. By Rev. Witttam M. 
Taytor, D.D., Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York City. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

vi 

DE QUINCEY. By Davin Masson. 12mo, Cloth, 75 
cents. The Latest Volume issued in the English Men 
of Letters. 

VIL. 

THE HEART OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
By Samurt Apvams Drake. Illustrated by W. Ham- 
ILvON Gipson. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, 
$7 50. In a Box, 

Vill. 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN, Summer 


and Winter Journeys through Sweden, Norway, 
Lapland, and Northern Finland. By Pau. B. Du 
Cuattiu. With Map and 235 Lilustrations. 2 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, $7 50. 
1X. 

THE CRUISE OF THE ‘‘GHOST.’ By W. L. 
Aupen, Author of “The Moral Pirates.” Illus- 
trated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


x 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR 1881 


832 Pages, 
750 Illustrations. 


4to, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 
XI. 

THE PROTAGORAS OF PLATO. With an In- 
trodnetion, and Critical and Explanatory Notes, by 
E. G. Stuter, Ph.D., sometime Fellow in Greek in 
the Johns Hopkins University. 12mo, Cloth, 75 
cents, (In Harper's New Classical Series, edited by 
Henny Drisi.ex, LL.D.) 

XIt. 

THE YORKTOWN CAMPAIGN and the Surrender 
of Cornwallis, 1781. By Henzy P. Jounsron. Ii- 
lustrated. Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A Grape from a Thorn. By James Payn. 20 cents. 
A Laodicean. 


By Tuomas Harpy. 
trations. 


20 ceuts. 


With Two Illus- 


The Comet of a Season. By a srin MoCarruy. 


By R. D. Buackmors. 


20 cts. 


Christowell. 20 cents. 


The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 20 cents. 


The Braes of Yarrow. By Cuauces Gisnon. 20 cents, 


A Life’s Atonement. By D.C. Murnay. 20 cents, 


Ivy: Cousin and Bride. By Prroy Gere. 20 cents. 


Sceptre and Ring. By B. H. Buxron. 20 cents. 


62” Hanrver & Beornens will send any 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


of the above 
part of the 


C3” Hanrer’s Cavatocun mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


JONES’ 


ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY 


BAZAR, 


Price, postage paid, 15c. 





Lasol Number; 50c. a Year. 


NOW RE ADY. 


Stories by Eminent Authors, Poems and Art Articles, 
Home Decorations, Little Folks’ Friend, Household 
and Cooking Recipes, Fashions for the Winter. 


Special Sndncoment with this Number, 


Published by 0. JONES, 
175 Eighth Ave., New York. 


A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. 
Outfit free. Address Trur & Co., 
R= AT'S YS Organs, 27 stops, 10 Set Reeds, only 
$90 Pianos, $125 up. Rare Holiday Inducements 
Write or call on BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


Costly 
Augusta, Maine. 


Ready. 
Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 
in Script Type equal to an Engraved Card, 2 cts 
postpaid. GEO. 1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 

AGENTS can now grasp a fortume. Aci dress 

. RIDEOU T & CO., 10 Barclay St., N. Y. 
a week in your own town. Terms and $ outfit 
$66 free, Address H. Hauterr & Co.,Portland,Maine, 


’ 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 























** Say, Jerry, don’t you feel awful cold without no overcoat?” 


FACETIE. 
Twolrishmen were 
poring over a news- 
paper, and coming 
to the heading “‘ Lat- 
est,” and then, im- 
mediately following 
it, to the heading 
“Very Latest,” one 
said to the other, 
** An’ sure, Tim, will 
ye be after explainin’ 
what this manes ?” 
*Arrah,  bedad,” 
said Tim, ‘an’ it's 
meself that can ex- 
eng that to ye. 
ure the latest is 
what comes in time 
to be printed, and the 
very latest is what 
comes after the pa- 
per is out.” 


net SER 

The origin of the 
school of rsthetics 
is mentioned in the 
Bible, where it is 
written, in effect, 
that Balaam smote 
his beast and made 
it to utter. 

a 

Spavin says that 
the assertion “ Time 
is money” is false, 
for he often has lots 
of time on his hands, 
but no mouey. 


A 


ie 
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A tourist wandering alone upon the edge of a 
bog at the foot of Ben-Nevis had the misfortune 
to miss the proper path and stumbled into the 
bog, where, ere long, his struggling served to sink 
him to bis armpits in the tenacious mire. .In this 
terrible plight he espied a stout young Highland- 
er not far away, to whom he cried out, at the top 
of his voice: 

“Ho! what ho! Donald! Here! come here!” 

“My name is not Donald,” the Highlander said, 
approaching the spot. 

“Never mind what your name is.. Do you see 
the plight Iam in? I can never get out of this 
alone.” 

“Indeed, mon, I dinna think ye can.” And 
with that he turned away. 

“Good Heaven! are you going to leave me 
here to die?” the tourist cried. 

“Eh? d’ye want me to help you ?” 

“Do I want you tohelp? What can I do else ?” 

** Sure I dinna know.” 

** Will you help me?” 

** Ay, if you want me. 

**Oh, help! help! Help me, in Heaven’s name!” 

“Indeed, mon, why didna ye ask that in the 
first place?” And the Highlander quickly lifted 
him out and set him on hard ground. 

iaeeaiinanebs 


It is a difficult thing for a dog without a tail to 














show his master how much he thinks of him. 
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The difference between a hill and a pill is that 
the hill is hard to get up, and the pill is hard to 


get down. 
senetpnandiieabenetas 


A clothier has excited public curiosity by hav- 
ing a large apple painted on hissign. When ask- 
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ed for an explanation, he replied, “If it hadn't 
been for an apple, where would the ready-made 
clothing stores be to-day ?” 
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Ho Wigs Value Tie SuBstadeg ie : 2p Taal 
Buy Ser Thy Refrections Peniswetws 
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THE CHRISTMAS-CARD MANIA—AN EXQUISITELY ASTHETIC SUGGESTION BY OUR ARTIST. 
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. “It’s awful sad ter think how things are changed. In old times, if a feller lived 
in a tub, he was called a Philosopher, but now— Yes’m, a little more Coffee, please.” 


“Oh, please, miss, 
there was a young 
gentleman called 
when you was out. 
He didn’t leave no 
card, miss, but I can 
show you who he is, 
‘cause three of his 
photographs are in 
your album.” 


oo 
“Mr. A. is one of 
those people who roly 
Peter to pay Paul,” 
said Mr. B. 

“Hardly, hardly,” 
responded Mr. C, 
“Our friend A. does 
not do that exactly, 
He always stops aft- 
er robbing Peter.” 


fica ~ > Ailton el 

At breakfast a re- 
markably light ome- 
let souffié is served, 
at a moment when 
every one is engaged 
in. a deeply inter- 
esting conversation. 
The omelet is neg- 
lected, and begins to 
settle down from its 
appetizing airiness, 
to the enormous 
disgust of the lit- 
tle daughter of the 
house, who exclaims: 
**Oh, ma, do hurry! 
The omelet is eating 














